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AN IRISH SKETCH 


Asout five-and-twenty years ago, there was put up for 
sale in Ireland a small property in one of the least fertile 
counties of the province of Leinster. The last of the 
line of its ancient proprietors never having lived there, 
it had been exceedingly neglected, the agent merely 
visiting twice a-year, to collect as much ‘ on account of 
rent’ as he could from the many small tenants who 
farmed the lands; at which times he generally re- 
dressed any glaring grievance, and, being a humane 
man, assisted the distressed out of their more pressing 
difficulties. At the period of the sale, large arrears of 
rent were due. The property altogether bore so un- 
promising an appearance, that it hung in the market 
for a considerable time, none of the many who came to 
view offering for its possession anything approaching 
to the value its owner set upon it. At last—for, with 
patience, this end of all accidents will come—it found 
a purchaser ; and before the name or station of the new 
proprietor had transpired, there arrived, in the untidy 
adjoining village, the old agent, the under-sheriff, a 
tall, thin, elderly gentleman, and one or two sub-offi- 
cials, who, walking leisurely up the deeply-rutted cross- 
road which led from the highway, proceeded to take 
possession with the formalities usual on the transfer of 
property. At the conclusion of this ceremony, the party 
retired as quietly as they had come. And when some of 
the gaping tenantry repaired to the forlorn-looking inn 
in the village to make further inquiries about a matter 
in which they were personally so much interested, these 
men of business were gone, leaving not even a name 
behind. 

In a few days, however, the curiosity of the neigh- 
bourhood was so far gratified as to be favoured with 
the title of the stranger on whom so many eager minds 
were to fix their future anxieties, the tenantry being 
served with the ordinary notices to transfer their alle- 


| giance to Thomas Grey, gentleman. Who or what 
_ he was, or where he had come from, the writs said 

_ nothing of. Wonder was busy again. But there was 
iPr. time to form many conjectures concerning the 
| new landlord, before he reappeared. He came to the 
village inn alone, in a plain gig, with a stout horse, 
which he looked after in the stable himself; and he 
had with him, as luggage, a portmanteau, a carpet-bag, 
and a small writing-case. He ordered a couple of eggs 
with his tea, for he arrived late in the afternoon; he 
| made the tea from his own canister; he produced a loaf 
| of Dublin bread from his gig ; and he passed the 


in reading. This news flew like the morning light all 
over Mr Grey’s new possessions, varying a little as it 
journeyed, and commented on as it passed from one 


among all. It was plain that the new squire was par- 
ticular; it was equally plain that he was quiet; it was 
not quite so plain that he was easy; and they looked 
around on the evidences of wretchedness his business 
eye would soon encounter with a shrug of shame, or 
defiance, or indifference, as the consciousness of their 
debased condition affected individual feeling. 

Mr Grey remained a fortnight at the village inn. He 
passed every morning on his new estate; walked its 
boundaries more than once; surveyed each farm; ac- 
quainted himself with the particulars of every family— 
transferring all the information he received to a note- 
book he carried in his hand, and which in no degree con- 
tributed to tranquillise the anxieties of his retainers, 
there being in general an uneasy feeling among them 
about black and white in some way always rising up 
against them. In other respects, this beginning of their 
acquaintance was rather, if anything, favourable to their 
new landlord. He was a man of few words, calm man- 
ners, patient temper, not to be imposed on by fictitious 
distresses, as his upraised steady look told plainly in 
mute answer to uncalled-for supplications; nor to be 
moved by a witticism from his straightforward pur- 
poses; neither did he judge hastily, nor act unthink- 
ingly. Before he quitted the country, his tenants were 
as well convinced, as if they had already proved it, that 
they had got a just master; whether he were to bea 
kind one, they began to feel would much depend upon 
themselves. His accent and reserve had informed them 
of his northern origin, a fact rather against his popu- 
larity ; but his last act on leaving raised him again in 
their estimation. The demesne had been let by the year 
to one of the adjoining farmers; for the present, the 
farmer was to retain the greater part of the land, but 
the old manor-house Mr Grey intended to repair, and to 
live in, and he ordered a cabin to be built for the herd, 
who had hitherto occupied its kitchen. He was also 
reported by the innkeeper to have behaved, on his de- 
parture, in every respect like a gentleman. Prospects, 
therefore, looked brighter for the tenantry, although the 
approaching gale-day rather disturbed these pleasing 
contemplations. The rents were to be paid to the old 
agent for the late landlord, To their surprise he was 
not hard on them, intimating that all accounts had been 
settled between him and Mr Grey, who had taken upon 
himself the task of collecting the arrears. Comfort also 
dawned upon them in the shape of work, many labour- 
ers being required during the summer to put the old 
house and the ruined offices and the neglected grounds 


evening | into decent order. 


It was not an interesting country; for it was flat, 
with little wooding, cut up into small furze-fenced fields, 
cultivated in a slovenly manner—the numerous hovels 
scattered over it only adding to the forlorn appearance 
of the scenery by their half-ruined condition. The 
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ity of appearance ; when a li 

laid upon the road, and a few shrubbery 
marked out before the door, and a neat paling 
fenced in one-half of the old garden, all looked wit 
amazement at the change a few weeks of industry had 
effected. The six small rooms, which were all the 
house contained, were soon filled with comfortable fur- 
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shut at pleasure. Mr Grey drove his own horses. A 
two ladi ne young, slight, , all smiles and eager- 
ness; the other an emacia Thvalid, dressed in a 
mourning wrapper, and leaning against a pile of 
cushions, A crowd had been gradually gather- 
ing on the lawn from the moment it became known 
that the carriage was coming, on whom the invalid lady 
faintly smiled as she was tenderly assisted into the 
house by her husband ; but the shout of welcome pi 
to such occasions had died away ere fully awakened, so 
worn, so faded was her form; and when their new 
master stood gravely before them, hat in hand, and 
bowing low all round, retired and closed the door, the 
tattered mob, subdued to perfect quiet, silently dis- 
_— Little was known of the squire or his family 

some days. The three servants—the two maids and 


' the man—being all northerns, required no extra help in 
| their em 


yments; and having plenty to occupy them, 
they had no time to s for gossiping, so that the 
numerous loungers who had ventured upon self-imposed 
messages to the manor got small information concern- 
ing its inmates. After a day or two, the ‘mistress’ 
began to go out regularly in her German phaeton, 
driven by her husband, and attended by the young 
lady, who, it was quickly understood, was a niece, and 
not a daughter. And soon it was remarked that she 
looked less pale and less languid; and then she was 
seen to try a little walk—first in the , next in 
the meadows, and then along the fields on her hus- 
band’s arm. All were interested in them; he was so 
devoted to her, she was so gentle and so kind, smiling 
on all whom she met, and often ing to them. 
The party soon were looked for on their daily rounds, 
and very proud was the cotter’s wife who was first 
on for a seat by her naked hearth for her wearied 


t was cold, and bare, and comfortless the cabin into 
which Mrs Grey was introduced, not without design, by 
her husband. Furniture, food, fuel, wearing apparel, 
seemed wanting. A roof in holes, a floor p and 
uneven, two panes of glass for a window, one of them 
broken, and stuffed with straw ; a door that did not fit, a 


ag presented to eyes 
rs 


her hands, she relieved her 
tears. It was known that 


for all her children. One 

these delicate plants from their cradle 
only preserving one for a few years, 
last more bitterly. The miserable woman before her, 


she was murmuring against her God’s inflictions ; wast- 
ing her existence on her own griefs, while a world of 
misery lay open before her, some of the bitterness of 
which she might exert herself to relieve. In a moment 
her nature seemed changed ; new energies rose within 
her ; her life seemed to begin again. , 

Mr Grey was of a Northumberland family, some time 
settled in Belfast as merchants, in which profession he 
had been prosperously engaged from his youth. His 
wife was considerably younger than himself—the child 
of luxury, spoiled both in her early and her later home, 
ill fitted to resist adversity, which had fallen upon her in 
the tenderest part of the heart’s affections. The blight 
had crushed her; and all means failing to restore 
health of mind or body while remaining among the 
scenes of her sorrow, Mr Grey determined upon retiring 
from business, an increase of fortune being now no 
object to a childless man; and he hoped that the pur- 
chase of land, by giving a new direction to his active 
powers, would in time alleviate the grief that heavily 


roper | oppressed his own heart, and rouse in some degree the 


spirits of his wife from the state of complete depression 
into which she had fallen. The neglected condition of 
this particular property was no drawback in acase such 
as his, where employment that would interest, and also 
completely occupy him, was an object. <A higher aim 
no noble mind could have, and his success in schemes 
so reasonably projected was equal to the moderate ex- 
pectations a man of his sagacity had only formed. He 
passed a twelvemonth in his new abode, apparently 
doing little towards its improvement, his wife’s reviving 
health appearing to be his principal interest. Yet he 
was quietly acquainting himself thoroughly with the 
characters of his people, the capabilities of his land, and 
the condition of his neighbours; and he was arranging 
in his well-ordered mind the plan of operations which, 
almost imperceptibly, changed this scene of desolation 
into a living reality of humble comfort. 

He found a numerous tenantry, the descendants of a 
few originals, who, at each successive death, dividing 
and subdividing among their families farms once of re- 
spectable size, had dwindled for the most part into a mob 
of pauper labourers, all married, without regular employ- 
ment, dwelling in half-ruined hovels of the meanest 
scription, and destitute even of necessaries. The few still 
in the possession of a remunerating number of acres lived 
in houses little better than those of their more wretched 
neighbours. Implements of husbandry were few, fences 
were neglected, gates to the small fields unknown, offices 
not thought of. Some of the less indigent had an old 
shed or two they used for farming purposes, the rest 
winnowed their sack of grain on a hill-top against the 
wind, after thrashing it in their kitchen. Course of crop- 
ping they had none: oats and potatoes succeeded each 
ill the exhausted soil would vield no more, when 
it was left to weeds by way of resting it. In general, 
there were few cattle to house. A couple of cows, whose 
calves were sold that there might be more butter made, 
was the usual complement on these patches, with some 
miserable-looking young horses, which were to make 
their owners’ fortunes some fine day, and, like the cows, 
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this useful member of the 


garb | One, in condition, was almost always to be found 
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pee A wretchedness, felt none cf the desolation of a 
dwelling, and thought the sight of the healthy group , 
hu savags she was vo pr of the 
But Mrs Grey was not suffering from regret alone; she 
1 was enduring for the first time the feeling of self- | 
i] reproach—awakening to the selfishness of her unavail- | 
ing sorrow. It came upon her in this melancholy cabin | 
| —the spirit of life flashing on her prostrate soul—that | 
| | | 
| 
| niture, some of which betokened that the new landlord 
| was not a bachelor; a surmise reduced to certainty by | 
the arrival of a northern maid with the last cart-load of 
luggage, who announced the near approach of the new | 
squire and his lady. ‘They came in a plain equipage, 
new in those days to the eyes of the midland Irish—a 
| | German phaeton, of a light make, which opened or 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} | 
| | | 
| } 
| 
| 
| | | | 
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| 
q dirty, half-naked children squabbling with a pig, whose 
i) { entrance they were bent on venting—this was the 
i lent surprise. She looked round 
| her again, then fixed her gaze upon her husband, then 
} at the poor curtseying woman, whose pinched their winter's provision on meadow hay. 
| scanty clothing proved the full yrofitable stock was pigs, which roamed 
truth of her misery; then bowing her 
a burst 
| 
| 


without further preparation. Potatoes formed the onl 
food the greater part of the people had it in 
to afford themselves for nine months in ey year at 
nty. In spring, when the but- 


to make up the rent, or for want of a granary to keep it 
in, when they required the straw for fodder. Meal must 
gers—a class 


existence on the hn Ban of their peers. The mangers 
bought wholesale, in autumn, cheap—to sell in spring, by 
retail, dear; and when they gave credit, which was 
often necessary, they charged a high interest besides. 
The mere cotter without land, who had but his scanty 
earnings to trust to, must either at this season run in 
| debt, or starve; for his pig, if he had one, had gone for 
| rent—these unfortunate under-tenants to the farmers 
_ paying from one to two pounds a-year for leave to build 
| their mud cabin on his land, seldom getting with it yard 
_ or garden. The clothing suited such lodging and such 
_ living; it was in most cases little better than rags inge- 
| niously hung about the person, kept together in some 
pss gs way at odd corners, with little help from needle 
and thread, and never disturbed in its arrangement by 
_ the ceremonies of the toile-—the wearers seldom Pages 

with their snatches of raiment by night or by da 
few of them possessing more bedclothes than a wi -worn 
blanket. Idleness reigned over these nearly destitute 
people. There was so little to manage, no one tried 
management; affairs were so ho nobody thought 
it possible to mend them; self-help was yet to be taught 
amongst them. They allinclined to look abroad for as- 
sistance; to believe that some one person, or some one 
_ and they would nearly all have cast all the burdens of 
all their cares upon their new landlord, had he given 
the least indication of a willingness thus to load himself. 
But Mr Grey gave no relief unearned; neither money, 
| nor goods, nor even advice. It was also known that he 

restricted the charitable donations of his lady to the 

sick and the aged. With the exception of employing a 
' pretty considerable band of labourers, he seemed to let 
matters take almost their usual course, while he looked 
calmly on during this first winter; but with the ap- 
proach of spring he roused to greater activity. 

At the November gale he had received the rents him- 

self, taken.what mone 
every excuse made in 


was brought to him, and entered 
‘ault of payment in the note-book 
of facts, and stered what the smaller tenants felt 
against them. He then intimated his resumption of the 
demesne, and early in the following season he began in 
a earnest his labours upon it. His first step was to 
isembarrass the land of all the many double ditches 

_ which subdivided it into the diminutive portions mis- 
called fields, to allot it anew into equal divisions of seven 


_ or eight acres each, suited in number to the rotation of | they 


he ¢ he deemed advisable. He then thorough-drained 


tog whole, levelled the ground accu- | from 


' rately, finished light fences with the utmost neat- 
| ness, and shut in each field with an iron gate. He at 
_ the same time began the building of a set of farm-offices 
| on the most convenient of modern ; and after the 
were he slated the manor-house, 
threw a pons sage before the ancient lowly edifice. 
These 


little in the aa that Oat indolent amount of a 


;| was very dearly hired. y were generall, 


habits of the female sex. Mr Grey gradually rid ve 


cottages, with yards and small gardens attached, 
which he let to them at a lower rent than they 
given for their miserable hovel or their lodgings 
fore; namely, a room, or part of a room, or 
leave to lay down a bed of straw in a 

With a wise consideration for the rude 


ie, would have ceiled and floored, and 
furnished, he checked her, begging she 
feel their wants gradually as they rose i 
civilisation, when they would themselves endeavour 
achieve additional comforts, and value them the 
that they were self-obtained. He 
lasting good we must imitate nature, who seldom 
ploys violence to effect her changes, but working 
ceasingly, by hardly perceptible means, she never 
that which she has once An i 
increased comforts began to display itself when the 
tainty of employment, and the regularity of their 
and the comparative inde of their condition, 
had produced the effect of stimulating their industry, 
and of developing a better order of feelings among them, 
then he gave permission to his wife and niece to 
encourage the deserving by such little presents as were 
gratifying to their rising tastes. 

Grey, were soon in a thriving condition. 
were more difficult to deal with, 
Gially. and they wore longer in emerging from, thats 
poverty-stricken state; for with them, in addi 
ignorance and listlessness, there was the pride 
tocombat. The tenant of but half-a- 
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| waar ovay dete donvver. He lived with the family, as | supporting the lower orders of the working-classes in 
did the fowls, all sharing their meals together; with this | comfort. It was the custom for the better sort of 
| difference, that while the mud-floor performed the part | tenants to send the landlord any labourers he as ay 
id | charging him from tenpence to one shilling a-day for 
e | their services, while they paid them but fourpence or 
; fivepence, with their diet. Having little interest in 
ter-milk began to be plenty, potatoes began to be scarce 
and then came the three miserable months which almos 
|| brought starvation with them to the panes an 
| from which the poverty of all classes principally sprung 
| for the corn of the smaller farmers had been sold either | a-week, or two shillings and sixpence at the utmost, 
which they earned, besides their food. House rent, pro- 
|| visions, fuel, all had to come from this miserable fund; 
with the assistance, towards the clothing, of a few hens 
| and a pig, if the family were fortunate enough to have 
| | a house of their own, and the wife were industrious—@ 
| those best fitted for the various employments he re- | ; 
quired them in, till he had formed a staff of very effi- 
cient servants, whose improved activity showed, to the 
most careless eye, the great advance making in their || 
condition. By degrees he built on different situations 
| | 
| 
| | | 
| 
| |! 
| | | 
| 
| | | 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| | | | 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
{| 
| 
| 
| crops, and all were to give entire satisfaction to their | 
landlord in every way hereafter, many causes having 
apm in that part of the country would never answer | combined to prevent a bepasaan state of affairs at the 
| real business, neither could it ever be the means of | present time. But in six again, when the same ~ 
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hopes, and the same fears, and the same resigna- 
tion to suffering were once more tendered in lieu of rent, 
and compared with the entries under each man’s name 


in the too-faithful tablets, they saw that Mr Grey, | requi 


though patient and considerate, was not to be trifled 
with. It became now a serious matter of business be- 
tween them—one, too, in which it soon appeared that the 
part of the tenant must be submission to the resolves 
landlord ; for the calm, decided voice in which he 
ced his intentions, admitted, they all felt, of no 
He used no harsh measures ; there were no eject- 
there was no distraining, and there was help. But 
as ca laid down from which there was to 
tting for the ee. no more cabins 
permitted on a farm hereafter than were required 
for® accommodation of the labourers employed to 
te it. The many supernumeraries he found, he 
oured at proper ties to remove else- 
; and quietly, in the course of years, he contrived 
to free himself of the least thriving among his smaller 
tenantry, always settling them in some way of business 
more suited to their capacity, and giving them the means 
of starting respectably in their new vocation. Nor did 
he lose, even in a worldly point of view, by this libera- 
lity, as land valueless in their unskilful hands, became 
profitable in his own, or when added to the farms of 
those whom he saw anxious to avail themselves of 
better methods. There were a few tenants of superior 
intelligence holding farms considered of large extent— 
one hundred acres or more—whom he found in every 
respect much in advance of the rest; slovenly enough, 
but neither poor nor unskilful, wanting but a little en- 
couragement or a little assistance in their own projected 
plans of improvement. He left these more active 
tenants to take their own time, gladly aiding when 
appealed to, yet seldom offering his help; cheerfully 
instructing, but only when asked for advice; letting 
teach quietly, without the airs of superior 
wisdom. The thorough-bred farmer, the comfort-loving 
English, or the picturesque gardener, ‘might have seen as 
yet little to admire in the plain dwellings, the mere neces- 
saries, and the careless husbandry of this but emerging 
; but, compared with all around him, Mr Grey’s 
ttle thriving property was a paradise—a little nest of 
honey-bees in the wilderness; and he trusted to time 
to develop more fully its resources. One most certain 
means of raising the character of his dependents he had 
instruction of the young; and by a careful selection of 
teachers, making the school fees small, and attending 
himself to the conduct of all parties, contrived to secure 
a generally fair proportion of pupils, who soon began to 
contribute to the civilisation of their homes. 

On the same forbearing principles Mr Grey had 
steadily acted with all his neighbours of all degrees, by 
most of whom he had hardly been very hospitably wel- 
comed, his habits having been found little suited to the 
peculiar ideas of any of the adjacent proprietors. Being 
no politician, he was coldly received by the extreme 
parties, who only valued such acquaintance as they 
could count on for Attentive in religious 
matters to the ceremonies of his own creed, he expressed 
no opinions on the subject of any other, and was thus 
valueless to the zealous of all forms. He declined gay 
society ; and was so indifferent to the races, and the 
steeple-chases, and the fox-hunting of the winter months, 
that he had never even rode to cover when the meet 


was almost at his door. Among excitable dispositions, 
in which ppm bordered on enthusiasm, this 
temper made their new ne‘ghbour for some 
time far from popular with the surrounding gentry. But 
his worth won its way: he was first admired, next imi- 


tated, and then received as a friend much valued; for a 
new spirit was rising to animate the neighbourhood. 
Young well-educated men were taking the — 
old sticklers for the old customs, who 


his own business without inter- 


pane ba of — farms, and of capital judiciously ex- 
pended upon them. The district soon came to require 
more roads, and a market of its own, and such other 
py within reach as their improving habits 
pulation sensible of the want of. The little 

ana rae bustled up into a half-tidy town, with its 
ly market and its market-house, bringing to it 
strangers in want of another inn, and customers in 
want of a variety of shops, which multiplied as business 
grew. Planting, building, draining, were going forward 
on all sides. The whole face of the country was chang- 
ing; and more, the whole feeling of the country was 


Mr Grey must have felt that his resolution to struggle 
with his own grief, and to dispel the nervous despon- 
dency of his wife, had been amply rewarded by opening 
to him a field of usefulness, whereby an amount of hap- 
piness was diffused around that must have been balm to 
the most deeply wounded spirit. He had been the means 
of much advancing his generation; for his calm tem 
his sagacity in business, his patience under disappoint- 
ments, his ready money, and his active habits, all com- 
bined to give him an influence in his position hardly 
otherwise warranted by his rank in it. He is still liv- 
ing, to carry out further his worthy plans; beloved by 
his dependents, respected by his many friends, and con- 
tent with the success, so far, of his well-considered pro- 
jects, and with the recovered health of the wife for 
whose sake he had first determined on turning himself 
into a country gentleman. 

Reader, this is not wholly an ideal picture. Many 
Irish land-proprietors—a class which circumstances 
have brought into much unjust odium—are in a greater 
or less degree Mr Greys. If our sketch helps to do 
these men justice, it will serve a good end; but it will 
serve a much better if it convinces any one person of 
depressed or bruised spirit, such as was Mrs Grey, that 
the truest medicament for such a case is an endeavour 
to be actively useful to others. Seek but one object for 
the exercise of genial, but judicious charity, and a cure 
is already half effected. 


NICHOL’S THOUGHTS ON THE SYSTEM 
OF THE WORLD. 
Ir the order and sequence which we observe in things 
around us be in any degree an expression of the laws by 
which the Almighty sustains the universe, then is the 
study of natural phenomena, with a view to the eluci- 
dation of a system, one of the highest aims that can 
occupy the human understanding. We think it not 
only a high aim, but a legitimate one, secing how ex- 
pressly the mind of man is adapted to such research. 
Of late, numerous speculations as to the system of our 
globe have appeared—some of a very novel and startling 
kind—and this, to a certain extent, may have fostered 
the notion that it is hopeless, if not something worse, 
on the part of the finite mind, to attempt to arrive at 
the intentions of the Infinite; but such a fact affects, 
in reality, the legitimate scope of the human reason no 
more than the improper application of fire does the 
utility of that essential element. This opinion we find 
eloquently expressed and defended in a new volume* 
by Professor Nichol of Glasgow, so well and so favour- 


%* Thoughts on Some Important Points Relating to the System 
of the World. By J. P. Nichol, LL.D, Edinburgh: W, Tait. 
1046, 
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| fering with any other, till the progress of affairs had 
uired him to extend his sphere of usefulness, had 
rially assisted in changing the character of the 
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ably known by his two works on the Architecture of 
the Heavens and the Solar System. 
Hitherto Dr Nichol has devoted his talents to an ex- 
position of the discoveries of others, rather than to any 
attempt in the path of original research; and in the 
work before us, he adheres to the same humble but not 
less important course. In the first part he presents an 
illustrated account of the resolution, by the Rosse tele- 
scope, of certain nebula into clusters of distinct stars; 
by which it is shown that the celebrated cosmogony of 
Laplace has no longer the support which appeared to 
be given to it by the speculations of Sir William Her- 
schel on that subject. This discovery, however it may 
affect theories, infinitely exalts our conceptions of the 
magnitude and extent of the material universe. It 
teaches us to regard the farthest and filmiest speck 
which the most powerful telescope can descry, as a 
mass of worlds melted, by distance, into a dim light, but 
comprising individualities as perfect, and at the same 
time as progressive in their natures as our own. * What 
mean, for instance, those dim spots, which, unknown be- 
fore, loom in greater and greater numbers on the horizon 
of every new instrument, unless they are gleams it is 
obtaining, on its own frontier, of a mighty infinitude be- 
yond, also studded with glories, and infolding what is 
seen as a minute and subservient part? Yes; even the 
six-feet mirror, after its powers of distinct vision are ex- 
hausted, becomes in its turn simply as the child gazing 
on these mysterious lights with awful and hopeless won- 
der. I shrink below the conception that here—even at 
this threshold of the attainable—bursts forth on my 
mind! Look at a cloudy speck in Orion, visible, without 
aid, to the well-trained eye ; that is a stellar universe of 
majesty altogether transcendent, lying at the verge of 
what is known. Well, if any of these lights from afar, 
on which the six-feet mirror is now casting its longing 
eye, resemble in character that spot, the systems from 
which they come are situated so deep in space, that no 
ray from them could reach our earth until after tra- 


velling through the intervening abysses during cen- posed 


turies whose number stuns the imagination. . There must 
be some regarding which that faint illumination informs 
us, not of their present existence, but only that assuredly 
they were, and sent forth into the Infinite the rays at 
present reaching us, at an epoch farther back into the 
past than this momentary lifetime of man, by at least 
thirty millions of years !’ 

The lapse of vast spaces of time in the history of the 
world is even more distinctly announced by the ob- 
served and calculated motions of certain systems of 
stars. ‘ Unsatisfied,’ says Dr Nichol, ‘with a know- 
ledge of the mere existence of such motions, we demand, 
with no unwarrantable eagerness, an insight among 
their august periods, and the reply to this inquiry only 
the more stirs our wonder. A few of the double stars 
have brief revolutions ; a star in Hercules, for instance, 
having an epoch of only about fourteen years: the 
period of » Coronz, a well-established star, is forty- 
three years; that of ¢ Ursa is fifty-eight years; the 
period of the two stars in Castor, as deduced from the 
courses they have run, is two hundred and fifty-three 
years; while that of 7 Virginis probably exceeds six 
hundred. Induction, however, reveals epochs still 
mightier than these; the unit, for instance, of time 
with Mirza and Alcor cannot be less than one hundred 
and ninety thousand years; while the double systems 
which constitute the fourfold group in Lyra, will not 
complete the circuit of their combined revolutions in 
less than one thousand of our world’s centuries! But 


since even the greatest of these are arrangements limited 
to small specks in space, how shall we compute the 
periods through which the three stars in the belt of 
Orion must evolve their courses, and, by passing from 
their present symmetry, present that stately constella- 
tion in the various aspects it must, in the course of the 
dread past, have assumed: how shall we speak of the 
group of the Pleiades ever and anon as the a 
shining towards other worlds, in new configurati 

of the spot in Perseus, or of the masses of the 

Way, modifying so solemnly their still and ap 
everlasting forms! Nor is it merely through they 
that one star changes its position in relation to ; 
that the entire augustness of these evolutions 
apparent. Their circuits, like that of our own 


separably our earth’s mystic course; and, as the units 
of this varied annual life are heaped up, ever and anon 
the phenomena they include enlarge and evolve— 
dynasty succeeding dynasty with faculties steadily in- 
creasing, race ever rising on the ruins of race, and 
reckoning its predecessors as the dust: what thoughts, 
then, must crowd on us when gazing on the heavens, 
containing within their still and silent majesty even 
those stupendous and correspondingly prolific cycles!’ 
We pass by other speculations of this sublime, but 
somewhat untangible nature, to attend to several inte- 
resting analogies which Professor Nichol institutes be- 
tween the structure and progress of the globe we inherit, 
and those of the distant planetary bodies. That there 
exists a close relationship between the earth and the 
other planets of our system, is abundantly evident, from 
their encircling one common orb, from their respective 
distances from that centre, the time of their revolutions, 
their specific gravities, and the like ; but the brother- 
hood so presumed is but faint and unsatisfactory com- 
pared with that established by the fact of their surfaces 
being subject to irregularities of hill and valley, to a 
distribution of sea and land, and to changes and modi- 
fications like that of our own. Are these planets com- 
of rocks and earths, of minerals and metals, like 
our giobe? Are they clothed with herbs and trees, and 
peopled by animals akin to those around us ?—are ques- 
tions which may never be answered; but it is, at all 
events, interesting to learn that the external phases of 
our co-planets, like those of our own, are subject to 
mutations; in other words, to alterations which affect 
the structure and distribution of their elements. Thus, 
the moon is ‘visibly separated into plain and high 
land—the latter portion of it actually bristling with 
mountains. In some isolated peaks disturb 
its evenness; elsewhere, long and lofty ridges stretch 
onwards, encircling flats; and over a large 
those remarkable craters, or ring-shaped mountains, are 


i 


pec 
what is the same thing, show that the body of the 
planet is divided between substances of very different 
efficiency in reflecting the incident light. ‘But as water 
absorbs much light, while land, on the contrary, reflects 
a large portion of all that falls on it, the distant view of 
our own globe would precisely resemble this aspect of 
Mars in its leading features ; and the different reflective 
power of various soils would bestow on the brighter 
parts a mottled a ce. This analogy may seem 
very faint, but it is much strengthened by another 
singular phenomenon around the poles of our neigh- 
bouring These are surrounded by brilliant 
spots, exactly resembling our polar snows; and just as 
with ours, each spot contracts itself during the summer 
of the hemis; to which it belongs, gradually again 
enlarging the approach and increase of winter. 


| 
around the sun, are doubtless the units of eM 
countless inferior changes. Birth, youth, maiil 
death, and resolution into novel forms, accompany in- 
| studded with extraordinary profusion.’ So also with 
Mars, whose surface, when seen through an ordinary 
telescope, presents different degrees of light and shade, 
| 
| 


i 
i 


; namely, that this 
sea of Mars; and, 
unfolded, as an attribute of this orb, that uneven 
broken surface—that division into high land and 
ley—which characterises the vertical profile of the 
of the earth.’ What, then, is indicated, asks 
r Nichol, by phenomena such as these? and he 
his answer in a careful consideration of the geo- 
phenomena which has been successively 
éd in the superficial crust of our planet. 
we could station ourselves on any of the neighbour- 
planets, the earth would present to the eye a surface 
scope, the irregularities mountains and plains 
also be apparent. But geology informs us that 
the earth, at various stages of its progress, has presented 
very different distributions of land and sea; and that 
long after the Grampian, Scandinavian, and Uralian 
mountains were heaved into being, the Alps and Ap- 
ennines were unknown, their positions being succes- 
sively ag om. by seas, lakes, and estuaries. we, 
therefore, our supposed tary position, have 
watched the earth through the immensity of ages 
which geology proves it to have existed, it would have 
nted at various eras very different aspects, just as 
the other planets may be expected to present, and are 
indeed suspected to be in the act of presenting. Light 
and shade—in other words, land and sea—must have 
frequently changed places; now of this configuration, 
now of ; valleys must have been raised into moun- 
tains, and mountain ridges sunk into valleys; and if, 
as geologists affirm, it at one time enjoyed a high and 
rally diffused temperature, the brilliant circles of 
ie sncws must be a comparatively modern phe- 


nomenon to the eyes and telescopes in Mars and Venus. 
And here, as the resolution nebule into distinct 
astral systems tends to increase our i of the im- 
mensity of Space, so do these superficial fluctuations of 
our earth—and, reasoning from analogy, of the other 
also—tend to swell our conceptions of the im- 
mensity of Time, Of this lapse of time we can form 
no adequate notion: all that can be said is, that one 
formation, such as the chalk, is newer than that of the 
coal ; and this, again, younger than the mountain lime- 
stone ; and that loulions of vast thickness and com- 
ity thust have required a longer period for their 
velopment than those of a simpler character. From 
strata thrown up and displaced by the various 


distinct ight, | it must be allowed, some os 
i e obtain, it ap some com y 
ideas regarding’ the minor periots embraced by 
ones. For example—‘ The of Sicily 


condary formation, conte with our chalk, 
are extensive beds named Newer Pliocene. That 
these were formed under the sea, is indubitable, because 
their n, geologically s ing, is equally a’ t, 
contain are precisely those at present abounding in the 
iterranean. ow, while the Pliocene were 
deposited, a neighbouring submarine v 
the earliest apparition of the gigantic Atna—burst out 
and ashes. i can we 
ite positive durction® In the of 


pany see situated in the heart of the Val de 
ve. Now each of these immense vents doubtless had a 
history of its own, not inferior in extent or importance 
to that of the existing one, to which the present contour 
of the mountain belongs. Besides the existing principal 
crater, the surface of Atna is studded with minor cones, 
the mouths of lateral eruptions, all the produce of its 
modern epoch. But it has been computed by Mr Lyell, 


deve- | who has certainly yielded to no spirit of exaggeration, 


that these eighty minor cones could not have appeared 
in less than twelve thousand years; and yet, if we strip 
these from the mountain, we should simply fall back on 
the next great Grater in the series of Waltershausen, 
and tna would remain as now, the giant and the 
marvel of those Sicilian regions! If this, then, or some- 
thing like it, is the significance of only one movement 
of the second’s hand of the clock, by whose course the 
earth’s annals are divided, how immeasurable the dura- 
tion, and majestic the fates, even of our evanescent 
an !’ Stratification, we are told, gives no record of a 
inning. The crystalline or primary rocks, which are 
nerally supposed to constitute the floor of the stra- 
fied formations, may themselves be merely stratified 
rocks, converted or metamorphosed by heat and other 
agencies into their present condition. According to 
this notion, the lowest rocks are incessantly passing into 
the metam ic state; and the time will come when 
our t fossiliferous strata—the Silurian, Old Red 
&e.—shall become crystalline, and every 
trace of early life be obliterated. Such an idea—and 
there are many reasons for supposing it correct—takes 
from us, as it were, all foundation, gives us no starting- 
point, but carries us back into an eternity of time 
which the mind loses itself as in a dream. 

Thus, then, judging from the phenomena of our 
humble planet, everything is in a state of change and 
egy progress elaborating, according to Dr 

ichol, ‘fresh developments of variety and beauty.’ 
With us new geological formations are in progress; 
regions are rising from the waters, and others are sink- 
ing beneath it, as is evidenced by the changes taking 
place in the Pacific; in other planets, analogous changes 
are taking place; astral fields, like the Milky Way, are 
separating into distinct groups; separate systems are 

g into other regions of space, there to be modified 
new external conditions; everything, in fact, is 
in incessant progress—w we cannot determine; 


where his revelations to man are to stop, nor whether 
there is a barrier line beyond which the created reason 
shall never pierce. Yes; a time may come when the 
circle of dar’ that now hems us in shall be driven 
yet farther back, and the twilight land, now peopled 
with gigantic shadows, be filled with sunshine! So at 
least may we hope; not, indeed, in the pride of intel- 
lect, or with that idle vaunt coeval with the primal 

that the finite mind can be as a God, but rather 
with the gratitude of the nestling child—What is man 

hou art mindful of him, or the son of man that 
Thou hast deigned to visit him ?’ 

Such is a startling reve- 
lations which Nichol explains in The 
treats of—nebulm, progress of astral systems, 
existence of an ethereal fluid, regions of different 
in rotation and progress of s 
as of ividual planets, 
artronomical discovery; and it is well that the 
d should have its due share of instruction. 
wished, however, that, in the discharge of 
Dr Nichol would indulge somewhat less than 

ultra-rhetorical style, 


| 


this volume in a certain 
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; recent researches of Waltershausen, a succession of grand 
yut one con- | craters have been revealed in its structure—the earliest 
| 
| | | 
| | | 
| | | 
| | | | | 
| | | | 
| | | | 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
tt) whither, we may never know. ‘Far, indeed, are changes | 
i mountain chains of the globe, we can also determine | 80 mysterious, and passing through countless ages, from 
ql iq the relative periods of these upheavals; that the Gram- | the present apprehension of our race; but even as I 
- sal for geampln, long preceded the Pyrenees, the | dare not say where the Almighty began his work, 
iW i 'yrenees the Alps, and these, again, tna and other | neither can I tell, in presence of what now is known, j 
o |) still active elevatory forces. When we come to inquire | 
{ 1 i re narrowly into this question of time, we attain no | 
| | | 
q 
| 
un} began to pour out its fires not very early in the morn- | | ' 
| of the existing day. Resting on an extensive se- | 
| | | | 
{ } 
| 
| 
of 
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THE SMITHERS’ TESTIMONIAL. 
‘Tae honour of your compatiy is requested to a dinner, 
given by the Directors of the Bluemuirs and Mossbogie 
Transit Company to its revered secretary, Mr Archibald 
Smithers, on the 30th instant. 

‘Mr A, Smithers is about to resign the arduous 
office he has so long honourably filled ; and the directors 
esteem this a convenient opportunity for the presenta- 
tion of an appropriate testimonial, as a mark of their 
respect and esteem for that gentleman.’ 

Such was the card of invitation addressed to the 
fifty-six shareholders of this celebrated company. As 
the dinner was to come out of the ‘improvement fund,’ 
it was confidently anticipated that at least fifty share- 
holders would be present. It was to come off in the 


great room of the Red Lion—the principal inn of | f 


the well-known town of Awfumuddie. It was re- 
ported that the host of the Red Lion had been de- 
prived of his natural rest for three successive nights 
in anticipation of this event. Awfumuddie was in a 
condition of excessive excitement on the morning of the 
day; five or six distinct uproars occurred in the forenoon. 
The waving of three blue flags, respectively inscribed 
with ‘Honour to Smithers!’ ‘Huzza for Smithers!’ 
and ‘ Smithers huzza!’ out of the three long windows of 
the great room, was the signal for the seventh, in which 
a dozen men and twenty-one boys signally distinguished 
themselves. These bursts of attachment to A. Smithers, 
Esq. were calculated to be very gratifying to the 
friends of that gentleman, and would have doubtless 
been so had any of his friends witnessed them; as it 
happened, none of them did. A band, composed of a 
north-country piper, assisted by the musical talents of 
the Awfumuddie bass viol and flute, exerted itself to a 
superhuman degree. It is conjectured that, at a later 
period of the day, the confusion which arose in the per- 
formance was to be attributed to the curious circum- 
stance of the bass viol and flute playing ‘ Auld lang 
syne,’ while the piper was performing ‘ Roy’s wife.’ The 
scene was uncommonly lively, and was made still more 
80 by the bell of the Awfumuddie kirk ringing in a 
wonherfally ineplttting 

The forenoon thus passed away. The afternoon 
arrived. The landlord of the Red Lion was now in a very 
serious condition ; he was so completely knocked up, as 
to call for several glasses of whisky every hour. The two 
waiters followed his example in ale. It was a mystery 
why the Bluemuirs and Mossbogie Transit Company 
came to pitch upon Awfumuddie for their dinner. 
Perhaps it was because the town was half-way between 
Bluemuirs and Mossbogie ; so that the residents of each 
town might have the same distance to return home at 
night. But this is only an ingenious surmise. The dinner 
hour was six. It was arranged that one train, that is, a 
horse and a couple of carriages, for this was not one of 
your steam railways, should leave Bluemuirs at half-past 
five, while the other took its departure from Mossbogie 
at the same hour. Although there was but a single line 
of rails, there was no danger of a collision; the horses 
knew better than that, and slackened their pace from a 
smart six-mile-an-hour trot to a gentle walk on ap- 
proaching the Awfumuddie station. Besides this, a 
«nervous director, in a white waistcoat, sat by the driver’s 
side, with the reins and whip in his own hands, and 


thus insured against the remotest chance of an accident. 
The trains arrived in perfect safety at five minutes to 
six; and four-and-fifty gentlemen, in white cravats and 
snowy waistcoats, poured into the astonished town. 
The Red Lion was then, indeed, a scene of the wildest 
distraction. The landlord staggered to the door, and 
prepared himself, in the customary manner, followed by 
his waiters, for the reception of his guests. The band, 
after a temporary derangement from the unaccountable 
absence of the piper, struck up. The blue flags were 
flapped from the windows like so many tablecloths, 
and A. Smithers, Esq. arm-in-arm with the respected 
chairman, who, we believe, was recognised as —— 
Balderstone, Esq. entered the salle a manger. The re- 
maining two-and-fifty, in file, brought up the rear. 

The dinner was concluded, the cloth removed, and 
now the great moment a hed. The cus 
loyal toasts being with the 
men anxious to meet more important matters, the 
chairman, —— Balderstone, Esq. at length rose to 
ropose the toast of the evening. He delivered himself 
in somewhat of the following manner :— 

* Gentlemen—I rise to propose a health which, I feel 
confident, will be received by you with an expression of 
universal gratification. (Immense cheering; A. Smithers, 
Esq. turning violently pale.) The health I allude 
gentlemen, ‘a, I ive, received the well-meri 

recognition. Yes, gentlemen, it i 
the health of our esteemed, our indefatigable secretary, 
Mr Archibald Smithers. (Tremendous cheering, with 
the vociferation of “ Bravo, Balderstone!” and “‘Tesen, 
Smithers!” “Smithers for ever!” and such-like animat- 
ing expressions. 


refers. And 
were, gentlemen, the occasion on which we are met 
together one of less solemn import—were, I say, our 
horizon undimmed by any cloud, and our present 

piness unmixed with any 
with having merely pro; so 
universally esteemed as my friend—and I am wooed to 
call him my friend—Mr Archibald Smithers. (Renewed 


- 


z 


wi 
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con during a space of five years with our com- 
pany. I need not remind my brother 
that he succeeded an individual whose name, I fear, 


it was to hi van 
lum: appears all the more 


which, however it may tell in the lectute-room, is apt 
to be felt in a ptinted ‘book, if not as a disguise to all 
accuracy of thought, at least as an obstruction to all 
precision of expression. ; 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
when the din had subsided, ‘the eminently gratifying 
manner in which you have been pleased to receive my 
toast, convinces me that I should be wasting your time, 
| and wearying your patience, were I to panegyrise at an 
| 
| 
| 
| _ Gentlemen, Mr Smithers has now been 
will be received with only too well-deserved execration— 
Mr Featherhisnest. (Growls and hisses greeted the 
mention of this gentleman’s name.) In one respect 
je circumstance was a disadvantage to my friend. It 
us to 
Th 
Gentlemen, the m 
welcome and glorious after the blackness of the sh 
of night. (Cries of “ Bravo, Balderstone!” from some one 
at the foot of the table.) 
nexion with us, gentlemen, need I call to your recdllec- 
tion the g circumstance, that the traffic on the 
Transit 's line has increased to treble its 
vious ; and this happy reat We mast 


1843. Two trains a-day. opposition coaches, and a wagon. 
1044, Three trains a-day. opposition coaches, and a cart. 
1845. Four trains . One opposition coach ; nothing else. 
1846. Six trains daily, 

with an occa- One opposition coach ; always empty. 


(Hear, hear.) It is not necessary 
detail upon the duties which have devolved upon him. 
That those duties should be onerous, was to be expected, 
as the stipend for their discharge now amounts to three 
hundred pounds per annum. But how have they been 
discharged? Gentlemen, the reply from every tongue 
will be, “ Faithfully and well.” (Enthusiastic cheering. ) 
They involved the conducting of the company’s corre- 
spondence; Mr Smithers had frequently to to as 
many as four or five letters a-week. 
prised the occasional superintendence of th the clerks and 
works, in which, it was true, Mr Smithers had been 
assisted by an official. They also included the super- 
intendence of the accounts, statistical returns, and an- 
nual expenditure of the company, in which he was 
assisted by several clerks at the company’s expense ; 
so that this department was uncommonly heavy. To 
take down minutes of the half-yearly meetings was 
another portion of his duties. In fact, were I to enu- 
merate the points included in his engagements, I should 
occupy more time than the occasion would justify ; 
let us leave them with a passing tribute of praise 
to the urbanity and kindness which have characterised 
every action of my friend’s official existence. (Cheers.) 
Gentlemen,’ continued Balderstone, clearing his throat, 
*I am now about to approach a painful topic; we are 
to-night to take our leave of Mr Smithers. A combi- 
nation of fortunate circumstances has placed him in an 
independent position; I believe I may say in a position 
of considerable affluence. (Cheers.) Anxious, there- 
fore, to retire from an office so arduous and so respon- 
sible as that of secretary to this great company, he has 
tendered to the Board of Directors his resignation. The 
board, with the greatest reluctance—with, I may add, 
feelings of unmingled regret—has accepted his resig- 
nation; and from this hour his invaluable aid and 
advice are lost to us. But, gentlemen, should so much 
worth be passed by with the cold return of a few empty 
compliments? (Hear, hear.) Should the untiring energy 
—the, I may say, unprovokable good-nature, the invin- 
cible suavity of our friend’s demeanour, which have 
made our transit one of the best-conducted and most 
favourite routes of the day—( Violent cheering)—should 
ualities such as these remain forgotten and neglected? 
“No, no,” and great cheering from every one at table, 
except an individual near its foot, who appeared a dis- 
sentient from the opinion.) I believe,’ pursued Balder- 
stone, ‘the sentiment is universal, that it becomes us, 
the Bluemuirs and Mossbogie Transit Company, to 
record our sense of the unparalleled exertions of our 
now—and I am sorry that it is so—late secretary, in 
some befitting testimonial. (“ No, no; J protest against 
it,” cried out the person above alluded to.) Gentlemen,’ 
continued the speaker, regardless of the temporary 
confusion which arose, ‘ the dreams, the transcendental 
whimsies of a would-be moralist, have no weight with 
me. (Hear, hear, and cries of “Humbug!”) The testi- 
monial has been an See for, and is con- 
tained in the case which before us on the table. It 
is a gold snuff-box, which, with the 
way of snuff-money which it contains, I would, with 
best and most cordial wishes, and the sincerest 
thanks of my own heart, of the directors, and of the 
shareholders of this company, now beg him to accept | with 


pound-note | bogie 


as a trifling mark of our united and esteem.’ 
(Immense cheers, Mr Smithers all and: bows.) 
‘Gentlemen,’ cried out Balderstone with the lungs of a 
stentor, ‘ Mr Smithers’ health, with three times three.’ 

The tremendous confusion which arose at this junc- 
ture baffles description. When all was over, A. Smithers, 
Esq. was perceived to be on his legs. 

but pai 

his existence, overwhel: th the excessive kind- 
of his reception, and with the | 
of the testimonial he had just been honoured with. It 
was true that he did not take snuff; but such a memo- 
rial of esteem would immediately induce him to com- 
mence the — : and he assure the generous 
friends who had presented him with this valued memento 
of their regard, that then, at every pinch, he should call 
their munificertce to mind; and should reflect upon the 
present hour as one of the happiest of his life. (Great 
cheering.) The retrospect of his official career,’ he conti- 
nued, ‘afforded him much food for pleasant reflection. It 
had ever been his unworthy and feeble attempt to ad- 
vance the best interests of the company, in whose service 
it was his boast to have been so long engaged. (Hear, 
hear.) It was now, therefore, to him most pleasing to 
know that these efforts had been crowned with success, 
He had to record, with feelings of deep gratitude, the 
fact that, in proportion to the increase of traffic, the 
company had, in the most liberal spirit, augmented his 
salary, until, at the moment when he was about to 
relinquish office, it had doubled its original sum. 
(Cheers, and “* You deserved it all!” from a shareholder 
who appeared to be becoming lackadaisical.) This 
was in itself an ample remuneration for his (Mr 
Smithers) poor services. (Hear, hear, with uncommon 
emphasis from the noncontent before alluded to.) These 
services, he (Mr Smithers) could assure them, had been 
performed without a dream of their receiving the hand- 
some recognition they had to-night met with. He had 
simply performed his duty, and that was in itself an 
ample reward. (Hear, hear, from the same individual.) 
But should he seem ungrateful? No; he was pene~ 
trated with emotions of the liveliest gratitude at this 
unexpected and unmerited tribute to him; and he 
begged the company then and there assembled to accept 
the only return it was in his power to make—his cordial 
thanks, and his warmest prayers for their continued 
prosperity and undiminished success. But he could 
not sit down during these, the closing moments of his 
official career, without bidding them a hearty and 
heartfelt farewell. (Great sensation.) He had purchased 
an estate at some distance from that part of the 
country; he feared it would be his lot but seldom to 
travel northward; but he could assure them that his 
thoughts would often revert to his old occupations and 
haunts. He would be many a time, in thought, taking a 
short trip upon a line which had enjoyed such an im- 
munity from accidents as to have come to rank among 
those known by the title of “Innocent Railways.” 
(Great cheering.) Many a time would he, with an 
imaginary pen in hand, be seated in his old office. But 
such reflections overcame him. In leaving the com- 
pany’s service, he might say, but with a very small self- 
appropriation of the merit, “ he found it wood, and left 
it marble.” (Cries of “ Bravo Smithers!” and enthusiastic 
cheering.) ‘This was a delightful theme for thought. 
But he must conclude. He then begged to tender to 
the directors and shareholders of the un- 
dying gratitude and thanks ; and to reiterate 
ance that, to the latest moments of his life, he could 
never cease to esteem this hour the happiest he had 
experienced. Happy, because it assured him of the 
unanimous confidence, res’ and esteem of so great 
a Poste twee as that constituting the Bluemuirs and Moss- 
it. He bade them a warm farewell.’ 

Mr Smithers sat down amidst volleys of cheers and 
deafening huzzas; and a shareholder, who sat near 
him, confidently affirms that he saw him blow his nose 

great vehemence, and apparently wipe away a 
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i ii chiefly ascribe to the exertions of our indefatigable | 
; i secretary. For the information of those shareholders 
Bi who may reside at a distance from the stations, I sub- 
| i mit to their inspection the following chart of our trafflc 
BB and have ca to be placed against it some statistical 
8 returns of the opposition conveyances :— 
| 
sional express. 
| (Great cheering.) This is a mute but eloquent testi- 
| mony, gentlemen, to the untiring zeal of our secretary. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
a | 
| 
| 
| 
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briny tear from his ‘The prosperity of the Blue- 
muirs and Moss Transit Company’ was then 
drank with the customary honours—the toast being re- 


ceived with great applause and excitement. After | cate, if 


several ineffectual attempts to catch the chairman’s 
eye, a shareholder then rose. We believe it was —— 
Gilaroo, Esq. of Krinkumkrankie. 
* Mr Chairman and Gentlemen—I feel called upon, 

an imperious sense of duty as a shareholder, to make a 
few observations upon the occasion of our assembling 
here to-day. (Hisses from several of the company.) It 
is pretty generally known, I believe, that I have reso- 
lutely opposed the getting up of this testimonial through- 
out. I embrace this opportunity of publicly declaring 
my sentiments upon the subject. (Considerable excite- 
ment—Balderstone and Smi looking at each other 
in dismay.) My opinions are very likely to do 
much good now: the time has gone by. But to avoid 
misapprehension of the motives which have influenced 
my opposition to the presentation of this testimonial, I 
beg permission to be heard in my own defence. To our 
esteemed secretary I offer my private but most sincere 
well-wishes, accompanied with the greatest respect for 
his integrity of conduct, and for every trait of his pub- 
lic character, so eloquently depicted by you, sir, our 
worthy chairman. (Cheers.) But, sir, for a man to dis- 
charge his duties well, is, as Mr Smithers has himself 
affirmed, to his own advantage, to his own gratification, 
and to his own ultimate reward. This is my objection 
to these testimonials in general. You teach a man, by 
their means, to perform his duty with the mercenary 
motive in prospective of a pecuniary reward. And if 
he is too honourable to be influenced by such motives, 
you at least insult him by attempting to wipe out the 
score of obligation by a petty handful of bank-notes. 
(Violent disapprobation.) What right have we to inter- 
fere in the case? It is a matter, properly speaking, 
peculiar to the forum conscientia. In my own estima- 
tion, the testimonial you have to-night presented Mr 
Smithers with, can be regarded in no other light than 
as an unwarrantable attempt to substitute for the 
awards of a good conscience the trumpery return of a 
shapeable mass of yellow metal. (Great hissing, and excla- 
mations of “Shame!” and “Sit down!”) Gentlemen,’ con- 
tinued Mr Gilaroo, ‘I am well aware that these are sen- 
timents not calculated to make much way in the world 
at present. It is my fond hope that the hour is coming 
when the question of merits and rewards shall be viewed 
in a juster light than that which obtains in our day. 
Suffer me, however, gentlemen, to point out to you the 
features of the present case, which seem to demand, and 
which, I doubt not, will ultimately receive, a degree of 
reprehension from the world. (“ No, no,” and “We don’t 
want moral essays here.”) Gentlemen, pursued Mr 
Gilaroo manfully, ‘I have a duty to discharge, and can- 
not rest satisfied until it is completed. You have to- 
night given our friend, by his own testimony, a useless 
bauble—one which rather, if used at all, will only be 
abused in its use. You have given Mr Smithers an 
incentive to the commencement of an abominable prac- 
tice; and, if he is as good as his word, you may cal- 
culate upon the undying enmity of Mrs Smithers, 
whose abhorrence snuff is. (Laughter; but Smithers 
was looking uncomfortable nevertheless.) Fifty pounds, 
facetiously termed “ snuff-money,” is your offering to 
the chests of one of whom I am happy to say that it is 
to him a drop in a bucket. Are there no more merito- 
rious objects to which such a sum might not have been 
devoted? The entire cost of this testimonial has not been 
less than one hundred pounds sterling. This sum would 
have formed a nucleus for the institution of a refuge for 
a decayed railway servants. It would have gone 

-way to the erection of a school for their children. 
It would have more than defrayed the cost of a good 
library for them. It would have put the languishing 
funds of your dispensary in a flourishing condition. In 
a thousand different ways it might have been gathered, 
and expended, and have done good; not to one indivi- 


= 


dual, who does not want it, but to hundreds who do. 
(Great dissatisfaction.) Sir,’ continued Mr 
warming up, ‘ these are the testimonials I would advo- 
, if testimonials are to be raised at all. Collect the 
money, build an almshouse, found an hospital, erect a 
school with it, and call it, if you will, the “Smithers’” 
School, or Hospital, or Almshouse. (Hear, hear, from two 


by | bold shareholders.) This is the way to bring down the 


“blessings of those who are ready to hh” upon your- 
selves, and upon him in memorial of whom you erect a 
noble monument like this. But, sir, your marks of 
respect and esteem, and those of universal adoption in 
our day, are such things as gold snuff-boxes, silver ink- 
stands, teapots, coffeepots, cream-jugs, costly books, and 
such like, in which you are emulous of expending large 
sums of money to the least possible One word 
more, sir. Not a sixpence of mine has been contributed 
to this object. (Sneers.) No mercenary motives have 
actuated my conduct. I beg to convey to my friend, 
whose loss I unfeignedly regret, the mark of my respect 
contained in this envelope. It is a life-governorship of 
the Awfumuddie Orphan School, taken out in his name, 
and now presented to him with my sincere wishes and 
best respects. Sir, I have done.’ (Cheers, hisses, and 
disapprobation.) 

Several shareholders then spoke, and all to one pur- 
that a better testimonial could not have been se- 
than the snuff-box and its contents. One gentle- 

man said, as to the whim of not giving testimonials, it 
was all flummery. Another speaker said much to the 
same purpose, accompanied with a hackneyed allusion 
to his eye. A third speaker gave utterance to several 
oblique hints as to the fact of Mr Gilaroo being infested 
with ‘ bees in his bonnet.’ Mr Gilaroo endured a good 
deal more ; and eventually, in despair of effecting a re- 
formation in morals, left the room, toythe immense relief 
of the company. With a sort of cutting-off-his-own- 
nose kind of a spirit, he went back to Bluemuirs, to the 
great astonishment of the driver, in the opposition coach. 
The rest of the company separated at a Tate hour, and 
reached their respective homes, we are happy to say, in 
perfect safety. 

P.S.—It is a curious fact, and may have some relation 
to the above, that the next morning five-and-twenty 
pounds were sent to the Bluemuirs School Fund, and five- 
and-twenty pounds to the Mossbogie Mechanics’ Insti- 
tution: both were inscribed ‘ From a Friend.’ 

P.P.S.—Mr Smithers never learned to take snuff. 


DOUBTS AS TO WORKING-MEN’S BUILDING 
SOCIETIES. 


Tue defective state of house-accommodation for the 
working-classes in this country is acknowledged. The 
question naturally arises—Why does not private enter- 
prise endeavour to supply good new houses instead of 
the bad old ones? The answer is, private enterprise 
does not conceive that it would be a remunerative specu- 
lation. Some efforts are, indeed, in the course of being 
now made, in this manner, to supply the desired house- 
accommodation, but their results are as yet doubtful. 
The general feeling amongst building speculators un- 
doubtedly is—for we have tested it—that there is no 
temptation to lay out money in this manner, keeping in 
view the strictly business principle of a return. One 
cause is, that, considering the value of ground in most 
seats of industry, the value of materials, and the wages 
of labour, the houses could not, in general, be produced 
at such a rate as to allow of their being offered at 
remunerative rents. Another cause—perhaps the more 
operative of the two—is a dislike of the situation of 
proprietor of working-men’s houses; arising from the 
difficulty often experienced in collecting the rents, and 
the recklessness often shown by tenants in the use of 
the houses. This is not a blame to the mass of the 


suffer for a part. Thus it is that working-men are 
condemned to their present very imperfect and ill- 
conditioned house-accommodation. We are giving an 
unflattering view of the subject; but would it be con- 
scientious, or would it serve anv gcod purpose, to 
present one of a different character ? 

It is in these circumstances that building societies 
fiave arisen: an attempt to make each man his own 


landlord. The leading arrangements of such associa- | “lass of 


tions are these. The members put in a sum weekly, 
nearly the same as they pay in the form of rent. This 
constitutes a fund. At certain intervals, a member 
acquires by ballot the right to an advance sufficient to 

built. The titles, however, remain in the society’s 

as security till the whole of the member’s pay- 
ments have been made, besides interest for the use of the 
money; a collateral security being also required from 
those who get advances during the first three or more 
years, and until payments have been made for that space 
of time, as no house can be regarded as security for its 
entire value. The member, in short, becomes the pro- 
terest for the diminishing deficit until the whole is 
paid up; the latter payment, with the interest of his 
outlay, being, as it were, a representation of rent till 
expenditure, expense of upholding his property, 
become the substitute for rent. 

There is here nothing unfair or improper, so that 
only the business be guardedly and economically ma- 
naged. But the question remains—lIs it a good or a bad 

ng house-accommodation for working- 
e fear that it is not so free of objection as 


4 


other cases 
uestion is—Is he better by being his own land- 
an he be with his savings 
ing a house? Now we will 
present untried state of the busi- 
idedly on this question; but we 
hing® w ich weigh heavily on the un- 
which have not, as as we are 
i iew. Ist, The pro- 
The expense of forming titles to 
to transfer a of the value of L.100; to 
must be added L.8 to constitute a security in favour 
of the society, and L.4 more to vacate the same. Thus, 
in our the island, whatever may be the case in 
the other, there is an addition of one-fifth of the value 


28 


heavy legal expenses. 

during the currency of 

grea 

his debt to the society. In this case it will have to be 


sold—more legal expenses—little or nothing left over 
for the family—the man’s savings of course in that 
degree have perished, whereas they might have other- 
wise been intact in the savings’ bank. 

Thus it will be seen there are considerable drawbacks 


is morally improved by acquiring solid property; that 
it is well for him that his savings are in a form which 
precludes their- being rapidly spefit. But we would 
respectfully express our doubt if the rate be at all a 
reasonable one at which these advantages are purchased. 
It has been said that an artisan landlord can economise 
in repairs by little exertions of his own; but no man 
ean be his own carpenter, smith, slater, builder, painter, 
all together; and to operate in any of these capacities, 
is, at the best, to add to his ordinary labours, and sub- 
tract from his due time of leisure and self-improvement. 
The time so employed represents either money or 
morality. It might, we think, be more plausibly main- 
tained that repairs effected by such isolated and desul- 
tory efforts cannot be so economical as those conducted 
by the appropriate workmen under the care of one who, 
being a landlord on an extensive scale, can command 
all such services, as well as the requisite materials, on 
the most advan terms. 

It may be, nevertheless, that the building society is 
the only means by which improved house-accommoda- 
tion for the working-classes is to be obtained. If so, 
and if the contemplated advantages seem worthy the 
sacrifice, let building societies be encouraged. But, at 
the same time, let no one proposing to enter a building 
society be ignorant in any degree of its drawbacks as 
well as its promised advantages. Here we are constrained 
to remark, that persons taking part in the management 
of such societies are apt, from no bad intention, but 
from ardour of mind or other causes, to make too light 
of difficulties. We have, in two cases, seen the above 
series of disadvantages presented to the consideration 
of managing parties, and in both the answers bore only 
on the possibility of carrying through the society's 
affairs on its announced scheme, without any regard 
being paid to the interests of the individual member. 
For our part, we do not doubt the soundness of the 


scheme, as a scheme, in the instances in question; we | 


only doubt the supposition that a working-man will 
benefit himself by becoming connected with it. How 
far our list of disadvantages might be reduced by an 
improvement in the laws respecting the transmission 
of heritable property, we do not deem it necessary at 

t to decide. We are assured, by a good authority, 
that the late act, designed for the fit of building 
societies (6th and 7th Will. IV. cap. 32), is in this 
respect miserably inefficient, at least as far as Scotland 
is concerned. It is wholly, we are told, a singularly 
crude piece of legislation. 

It might be worthy of consideration how far improve- 
ments might be effected in house-accommodation for the 
working-classes by the ordinary plan of commercial ad- 
venture, if masters of works were to guarantee the rents, 
the men agreeing to weekly stoppages from their wages 
wy way of security. With the greater certainty, too, 

us attained, landlords could afford old houses at lower 
rates, and would be more disposed to keep the wg 
in good repair. Similar benefits would arise the 
promotion of cleanly and careful habits in the families 
of working-men, and the promotion of a public opinion, 
in their against all recklessness towards property 
intrusted to their keeping. It may be difficult for them 
to see the connexion; but undoubtedly every failure of 

act of dilapidation, every disregard of 
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Working -classes: it refers only to a portion of them, 
but one sufficiently large to produce this effect upon the 
minds of men of capital. As often happens, the whole 
| | 
from the advantages held out, in Scotland at least, by | 
building societies. It may be pointed out, on the other 
hand, that either superior houses are got, or the same 
houses are kept in better order; that the man | 
| | 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| | 
many have thought it at a first view, or as has been | 
generally represented to the working-men who have 
gone into it. 
It should, in the first place, be kept strictly in view, | 
GE plan there is nothing absolutely gained for 
becomes a house-proprietor, but 
perty: his money, he is 
perhal in the society’s hands 
ny such advantage, | 
s of speculation, as | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| i 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
&@ working-mans house for legal expenses. 3d, ‘Ihe | 
property, being real, or, as we say in Scotland, heritable, | 
not to the proprietor’s family generally, but 
of the rent during her life, unless a settlement have 
| been made, which infers further expense, and, being 
inconvenient, would often be neglected. 4th, It is not 
so convenient for the working-man to be a landlord as 
atenant. The possession of a house fetters him to a 
y he removes, 4° not thrive in his 
absence. He may sell, but infers a repetition of 
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STORIES AND TRANSLATIONS FROM TASSO. 
STORY OF CLORINDA. 


Ciortnpa seems to be Tasso’s favourite heroine ; 
oftenest introduced and referred to in the poem, and the 
bard appears to linger with more pleasure on her por- 
traiture than on that of any other character, unless it be 
Sophronia; the story of the latter, however, is merely 
an episode. Virgil’s Camilla may have been the pro- 
| totype of the warlike Clorinda; but the imitation, if 
such it be, far surpasses the original. Since Tasso’s 
time, many poets have followed in his: steps; Spenser, 
especially, whose Faery Queen was written a few years 
later than the Gerusalemme, seems to have taken Clo- 
rinda as the model of his fair Britomartis. Indeed, it is 
curious to trace the resemblance between the two 
poems, whole stanzas being often translated verbatim 
from the Italian bard by his English brother. An in- 
stance of this is in the description of the Bower of Bliss, 
which is identical with Tasso’s Garden of Armida. 

The first allusion to Clorinda is in Canto I. Among 
the chiefs, Prince Tancred is introduced. ‘None in 
the army except Rinaldo,’ says the poet, ‘ were superior 
to Tancred in valour, in noble beauty of face and mien, 
or were more lofty and intrepid in soul. If any shadow 
of blame darkened his shining qualities, it was the 
single folly of love: love, which sprang to life in a 
moment, in the midst of war; love, nourished and 
strengthened by sorrow.’ 

the crushed Persians felt the Christian might, 
Victorious Tancred, following on their way 

The fugitives, and weary of the fight, 
Seeking his weary limbs on earth to lay, 

And his parched lips with water to delight, 


Came where beneath the cool refreshing 
Girt with green sedge, a living fountain 


Here suddenly appeared a damsel fair, 

Armed all complete, except the lovely face ; 
The same intent, it seemed, did hither bear, 

For rest and shade, this maid of Pagan race. 
The warrior gazed upon ber noble air, 

And her bright form replete with maiden grace. 
Oh wonder! Love is scarcely born than he, 
In fullest growth triumphs victoriously. 


Her casque replaced, she now, but for alarms 
Of troops that then came nigh, with him had fought, 
Who, captive-bound, needed no other arms. 
\] The haughty virgin slowly left the spot ; 


But her fair image, in its warlike charms, 

Deep in his heart still lingered unforgot. 
To that dear scene his fond thoughts ever turned, 
And thus fed love's sweet fire with which he burned. — 
beautiful vision is Clorinda. She next takes 
in the story of Sophronia, as already related, 
two lovers are bound to the fatal pyre; 
/ and here, too, the poet makes her sudden appear- 
ance very striking. ‘At this crisis’ he says, ‘lo! 
| there was seen a warrior of noble mien, and bearing 
| foreign armour and attire. The tigress on the helmet 
| drew all eyes, for it was the device of the brave Clo- 
rinda. This virgin, from her earliest youth, had scorned 
all feminine arts; her haughty hand refused to stoop 
to the labours of Arachne—the needle and the distaff; 
she fled from cities, and despised soft raiment. Yet, in 
the midst of camps, she was purity itself; she armed 
her beauty with severe pride, and even then she 
charmed all eyes. As a child, her tiny hand could 
guide and restrain a steed; she knew how to wield the 


sword and spear; she hardened her tender frame with 
manly exercises, and made her feet swift with the race. 
Then, in mountains and woods, she followed the tracks 
of the lion and the bear, or went forth to battle; she 
seemed a man to the wild beasts—a wild beast unto 
men.’ This last line is a curious instance of that fancy 
for words in apposition, if it may be so termed, to 


.| which Tasso and most other poets of his time are so 


much addicted. 

Clorinda, according to her promise to the tyrant 
Aladin, when he freed the two young Christians, joins 
his army, and goes forth to battle against the Crusaders. 
In one engagement, she sees Tancred’s victorious arms 
carrying destruction wherever he moves, and advances 
to meet the hitherto invincible warrior. 


Clorinda eager to the combat springs, 
Against Prince Tancred lays her lance in rest ; 
But he with swift sword cleaves her visor’s strings, 
And lo! the beauteous face is all confessed ; 
The blow unto the ground her helmet brings, 
Loosed from the lovely head round which it pressed ; 
Her long gold tresses floating on the breeze, 
A maiden in the field the warrior sees. 


Her eyes flash lightning, thunder-like her look, 
Lovely in wrath—what would it be in smiles? 

Tancred, what think’st thou, by emotion shook ? 
Lo! this is she whose love thy soul beguiles, 

This is the sweet face which thee captive took, 
Thy beating heart confesses all love's wiles, 

This is the damsel whom thon sawest lave 

Her heated brow in the lone fountain’s wave. 


Clorinda covers her features with the broken helmet, 
and attacks her supposed foe. He strives to avoid her, 
but she gains upon him, and wounds him. 


The knight, though struck, returned no stroke again ; 
The virgin’s sword for him had less of fear 
Than her fair eyes, her cheek of crimson stain, 
And lips, where love all-conquering makes appear 
His fatal bow. ‘ Alas! these blows fall vain,” 
He cries, ‘ thus given by her hand so dear, 
But from her beaming eye each cruel dart 
Pierces, I ween, unto my very heart.’ 
So he resolves, though pity hoping none, 
A silent, secret lover not to die; 
That she shall know the triumph she has won, 
O’er a defenceless suppliant enemy ; 
Therefore he said, ‘Oh thou, who me alone 


depart together from this band, 
And try our valour boldly hand to hand.’ 


His fair adversary accepts the challenge; she moves on 
courageously, while her lover follows trembling. Ar- 
rived at the place, she prepares for the combat, when 
Tancred pours out his love and sorrow in passionate 
words, ‘Take and pierce my heart,’ he cries, ‘if thou 
wilt; this heart which is no longer mine, and which, if 
it is hateful to thee, will joyfully die. Behold my de- 
fenceless breast ; finish now thy work!’ So the knight 
uttered his complaints; but Clorinda’s answer was pre- 
vented: by the untimely arrival of some Pagan and 
Christian troops. One of the latter saw the virgin’s 
golden hair wave from under the broken helmet, and 
lifted his hand to wound her, thus without defence; 
when Tancred intercepted the blow, though it did not 
fall harmless. 


lightly strikes ; on her fair head, 
it meets the neck so dazzling fair, 
drops are shed 


, kindling at the t, 
Darts on the wretch, and dares him to fight. 


He, trembling, fled; Prince Tancred followed fast ; 
As swift they move as arrow from the bow ; 

wondering as on they passed, 

, lost in distance, dim . 

with her followers, she retired at last, 


| = 
ness in common passages or stairs connected with 
houses, tells in some degree in degrading the character 
and raising the rent of the house-accommodation des- 
tined for this portion of the community. 
shad 
| Dost make thy foe ‘mongst troops that round thee lie, 
| 
j The weapon 
| Makes a slig 
} Upon the shining amber of her hair ; 
| Like virgin-gold with glittering rubies spread 
By skilful workman's hand with —_ care; 
| 
} 
attack or flight, 
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The story of the noble virgin extends throughout 
twelve cantos ; but it chiefly consists of her adventures 
in battle. At last she engages on a night expedition to 
the Christian phe to perform this, she puts aside her 

ht arms and tiger-crested helmet, and attires herself 
in k armour. Her faithful attendant, the aged 
Arsetes, throws himself at her feet, tearing his white 
hair, and beseeching her to desist from her undertaking. 


She refuses; when he, to enforce his prayers, tells her 
the story of her birth. The daughter of an ag Nara od 
king, her virtuous Christian mo setae, for fear of her 
royal husband’s wrath, confided her to the care of 
through the forests, was pursued b 


a 

— the infant in fear, on his Ff saw na suckled 
lerly by the wild beast. Arsetes and his charge 

-- ime on towards Egypt, his native land. On their 

way he crossed a river swimming, and supporting with 

one hand his beloved burden. A swift current tore her 


should be Hater as a Christian; but the oe 
Arsetes, neglected to do it. Clorinda grew up a warrior, 
as we have already told, and gained fame and wealth. 
*“ Now I have told thee all,” cried Arsetes; “ thou know- 
est how at once, as a father and a slave, I have followed 
thee in the midst of armies. But last night, when I 
lay in deep sleep, there appeared unto me the same 
warlike vision, but more wrathful in countenance. 
* Wretch!’ he cried, ‘the hour approaches when a 
change shall come over Clorinda’s fate and life. Thine 
was the sin, thine be the sorrow!’ Thus saying, he fled 
away in air. Now thou hearest, my beloved, what fate 
threatens. Perhaps it is because I have not fulfilled thy 
mother’s will. It may be that her faith is the true one. 
Ah! lay down thine arms, and go not forth.” Arsetes 
ceased in tears; Clorinda mused, touched with fear, 
because a like dream also weighed down her own heart ; 
but still she went forth to attack the enemy’s camp.’ 

The Christians are buried in sleep; Tancred alone, 
when Clorinda is returning from her expedition, meets 
her, and, deceived by her false armour, challenges her 
to combat. The fight is long doubtful, until both are 
roused to fury. The subsequent stanzas are considered 
by many the most beautiful in the whole poem. 


“But now arrives Clorinda’s fatal hour, 


Drinking her life-blood as it parts; the vest, 
Embroidered o’er with many a golden flower, 

Is filled with a hot river, unsuppressed. 
She feels the coming death ; faint, languishing, 
Her feeble limbs give way, and earthward cling. 


He in his victory exults, pursuing 

The strick: en virgin with the threatened death ; 
She, with sad eyes her cruel conqueror viewing, 

Utters faint words with her departing breath ; 
Words that in her the epirit seem renewing 

Of faith, and hope, and love, revealed beneath 
By Him, who willed her , though a rebel wild 

In life, in death a maiden, and Heaven's child. 


* Friend, thou hast conquered ; but I pardon thee ; 
Pardon thou too, not this poor form of mine, 
Which fears nought, but my soul. Oh give to me, 
I pray thee, rite of baptism divine, 
To wash that soul pure from iniquity.’ 


Close by, from out the bosom of a hill, 
|, murmuring, a little rivulet; 
He filled his casque with water from the rill, 
But his hand bled while L 
The covering from the face unknown 


to say, 


A hue o’er the fair features strays, 
e violets mixed with lilies; but her eyes 
Are fixed on heaven—that heaven and sun which gaze 


Towards Tancred, a mute token, ere she dies, 
Of peace and pardon. 
Lovely, as if light slumber on her lay. 


But he, when he beheld the spirit fled, 
Unloosed his sorrow’s chain, and gave free vent 

To the Wild passionate grief, which, all unshed, 

Had frozen at his heart, till life seemed spent ; 
The living victor and the victim dead 

Lay, in one mournful fate together blent ; 
The silence and the paleness were the same, 
The crimson torrent, and the cold, still frame, 


And truly would his spirit, fierce and scorning, 
Have burst its fleshly bonds, and followed free 
The pure soul, which had spread its wings to morning 
A few short moments earlier than he; 
But suddenly came by, at chance’s warning, 
A band of Christian soldiers; tenderly 
They bore him, with the maid loved vein, 
Living, yet dead in the beloved slain. 


Tancred awakes to the full consciousness of his grief, 
and bursts into wild lamentations. ‘ Hearing that near 
him lay the form so beloved and mourned, his sad face 
gleamed for a moment, like a flash of lightning across a 
storm-cloud. Rising from his couch, he dragged his 
feeble and wounded frame to the place; but when he 
drew nigh, and saw in the fair breast the wound his own 
hand had given, and looked on the face already over- 
spread with the pallid hue of death, like the sky at 
midnight, serene, but without glow or splendour, Tan- 
cred shuddered, and his trembling limbs would have 
sunk to the earth for support.’ Peter the Hermit 
at last succeeds in calming the wildness of his sorrow. 
Still his anguish breaks out in remorse, and in excla- 
mations to the spirit of his beloved. 

At sunrise and at sunset her he calls 
In accents faint, and with intreaties vain ; 
So Philomel’s lament despairing f 
When cruel hands her unfledged young have ta’en ; 
Through the lone night she fills the forest-halls 
With her sad, lonely, and complaining strain. 
At daybreak Tancred’s weary eyelids close, 
And stealing sleep lulls anguish to repose. 
Lo! in a dream comes the lost love he mourns, 
With starry robes encircled : still more fair ; 
But the celestial splendour which adorns, 
Takes not away her earthly semblance there. 
In sweet compassion her soft eyes she turns, 
Drying the seeming pearls with angel air : 
* Faithful, beloved one!’ she cries, ‘ oh see 
My bliss, my beauty, nor lament for me! 


Such as I am, I owe to thee; for thou, 
Unwittingly, didst take me from earth’s sin, 
And mad’st me worthy, by baptismal vow, 
The bosom of my God to enter in ; 
There, blessed, I enjoy love's fulness now ; 
There wait I until thou a place shalt win. 
In endless day, beneath the sun divine, 
There shalt thou share heaven's loveliness and mine, 


If thou dost not, with envions longings, move 
Heaven's wrath, nor stray, lured by earth's passions low, 
Live !—know I love thee ; nor conceal that love, 
Far greater than a mortal can bestow.” 
While thus she spake, an ardour from above 
Kindled her eyes with more than earthly glow; 
Then, in that inmost splendour veiled, she fied, 
And, ‘parting, on his soul new comfort 


Of the many descriptions in which poets of all ages 
have delighted to ind of supernatural visitings from 
the beloved lost to those mourning on earth—a belief to 
which the suffering heart clings in spite of reason— 
there seems to us none more beautiful than this. Clo- 


He saw it—and he knew it !—mute and cold 
He stood—oh sight, oh misery untold ! 


rinda appears, perfectly free from all that in her life- 
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Steeled it to suffering, and turned to shower | 
The living waters o’er her whom his dart 
Had slain; and as he spake the words of power, 
Her visage changed : all ready to depart, | 
| 
She ‘strives her cold unveiled hand to raise | 
| from his hold; but the waters wafted her softly on, ae 
and laid her safely on the shore. Next night a shining 
warrior appeared in a dream unto Arsetes: it was St 
’ George, whose protection for the infant Clorinda her 
| | | 
| 
And her young life must close ; her fairest breast | 
| The sword of Tancred pierces with fierce power, | 
| | 
| 
er sweet and mournful accents stealing, twine 
Around his heart, till fierceness is all past, : 
| And from his eyes forced tears are dropping fast. 
| 
| 
| 
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time in some measure detracts from her loveable cha- 
racter as woman—a pure and beautiful spirit, looking 
down with celestial love on him who was so faithful to 
her on earth; still preserving the well-known form, 
though with death everything harsh and unfeminine 
has vanished. Beautiful exceedingly is this last vision 
which the poet gives us of Clorinda. te 


CONTINENTAL INNS. 


The beds are excellent, soft and 
out producing the feverish sensation caused by the use 
of feathers; while on ey French curtains 
can in an instant be wn aside), hanging 
short pole, make a pleasing contrast with the cl 
bedposts and heavy woollen furniture of many 


I HAVE just returned from a tour in Switzerland, by | clean.* 


way of Belgium and part of Germany, and have been 
much struck with the general superiority of the inns as 
compared with most of those in this country; and, in 
the hope of helping to raise the character of such estab- 
lishments at home, by pointing out some of the causes 
of this superiority, I will mention a few things that 
came under my observation. 

With us, an inn is frequently a building not originally 
intended for that purpose, but an ordinary dwelling 


converted into a hotel; or, more usually, an establish- principal 


ment half hotel half tavern; nearly all the sitting- 
rooms giving too significant tokens of the potations of 
which they are habitually the scene. A continental 
hotel is a very different sort of affair. The greater 
number of those which came under my notice had evi- 
dently been built for the express purpose of accommo- 
dating travellers, and while so constructed as to be 
spacious and commodious, were yet free from noise and 
bustle 


One of the most pleasing specimens that I visited 
was the hotel of St Anthony at Antwerp, which stands 
on one side of a square containing shady walks, and 
commanding a view of the noble tower of the cathedral. 
On entering this hotel you pass under an archway 
(where a porter is stationed to give information of any 
kind), and enter a court or quadrangle surrounded by 
the buildings of the inn, and containing flowers, orange- 
trees, and singing birds, the whole giving the impression 
of freshness, cleanliness, and quiet. In this court there 
are seats and tables, where, if you prefer it, as many do 
in hot weather, you can have your meals in the open 
air and under the shade. 

Although the inn is very large, having, I was told, 
bedrooms for a hundred and fifty persons, everything 
seemed to proceed in a smooth and orderly manner; 
indeed its very size must, under good arrangements, 
give facilities for this, besides affording other advan- 


Every guest has a bedroom (which serves also as a 
parlour), and has access to the public rooms; and owing 
to the social habits of the continent, the public rooms 
are frequented by ladies as well as by gentlemen—all, 
except the few who, from indisposition or other causes, 
prefer being alone, having their meals in common. Nor 
are these rooms boarded off into divisions, like so many | po 
ox-stalls, such as are to be found in our coffee-rooms, 
but a general table is spread, where people seat them- 
selves according to inclination or acquaintance, where 
every one feels himself at liberty to address his neigh- 
bours in friendly conversation, and where there is an 
absence of that coarse low talk which is too frequently 
heard at our travellers’ tables, where the guests are all 


a os. The greater number of the higher classes of 
“consider it a hardship to be obliged to sit at the 
This 1s unfortunate, 

travel about on parties of | 


Three at Vevey 
Geneva, is distinguished as a good country inn; though 
I was at many others nearly equal to these. 

Before building the hotel at Vevey, the proprietor 
made a tour through Europe to see the best inns, and 
examine their construction ; and the result is, the erec- 
tion of an establishment superior in convenient arran a 
ment, and even in elegance, to many a palace. 
front being towards the lake, the windows 
command a beautiful view of the surrounding scenery, 
and the doors of the public saloon and reading-room 
Fae upon a terrace planted with trees and flowers. 

re, in a summer’s evening, many of the guests take 
their coffee, the water of the lake rippling against the 
terrace-wall. The entrance to the inn is on the side 
towards the town; not, however, from a public street, 
but from a kind of courtyard, so that there is no noise 
or confusion in alighting or departing. 

The landlord of this inn is a man of capital, and 
much superior to the ordinary class of innkeepers; 
and the same observation applies generally to the pro- 
prietors of the large hotels in the line which I tra- 
velled over; who, in education, rank in society, and 
wealth, seem to hold a much higher position than is 
usually attained persons in the same business in 
England and Scotlana Most of those whom I saw 
could speak at least two languages, and many could 
a or four—French, Italian, German, and 

The waiters also appeared to me to be generally 
better educated, and more polite and active, than they 
are in this country. The young man who had the care 
of the rooms on our floor at Vevey was a person of 
polished manners, obliging, and well-informed, and who 
could speak five different languages. I learnt after- 
wards, however, that he was the son of the proprietor 
of a large hotel in another town, and was in the course 
of education for the management of a hotel himself; 


Many of the waiters are very young, though under 
the direction of older ones; and this I consider an 
advantage ; as in their opinion the occupation—which 
in truth requires little beyond intelligence, paca a 
an obliging disposition—is no doubt one of greater di 
nity than in the estimation of older persons. The = 
cumstance of so many attendants being at the same 
time in the public rooms, facilitates the employment of 
boy-waiters, and makes it possible, with the same num- 
ber, to have much better attendance than can be ob- 
tained where the waiters have to hurry from room to 


room. 
When we retired to bed, the attendant who came to 


pleasure always conduct themselves in a manner befitting polite 
society? Ona late occasion, an inn in the where we 
happened to be for a night, was Kept in a state of disturbance for 
male and female, from London, 

singing, growled 


those of France, where, for the most part, the 
ean joan 
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window, to get an average supply of fresh air. Such 
— TT beds do not form a displeasing article of furniture in a 
‘| room to be used during the day—the apartment being 
a in all respects nicely furnished, and kept scrupulously 
As the hotel of St Anthony at Antwerp is a favour- 
| | | 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
|| tages. 
| 
of one sex.* 
* Our friend, the writer of this article, does not seem to make | persons of this class, the ‘ vulgar rich,’ as they have been properly 
} sufficient allowance for the difference between English and con- | termed, improve in tastes and habits, we cannot reasonably expect 


|| two in any 


tenpen 


) is for attendance, and then nothing 


expected by any one ; so that there is no danger either 

under or over-payment in this respect. 

On several matters on which a traveller may want 
information printed notices are hung up, frequently in 
|. three languages—German, French, and English. The 

| English, however, is sometimes rather ludi ; 


by the practice 
hanging up printed lists of the charges at the inns, so 
that a person seldom remains ignorant as to the ex- 
penses he is incurring. The general charges we found 
| to be, in our money, one shilling and eightpence for 
breakfast or tea; half-a-crown for dinner, including half 
a bottle of common wine; one shilling and eightpence 
for bed (including the use of the room as a parlour 
during the day); tenpence for wax candles, and ten- 

for attendance; making altogether eleven francs, 
or nine shillings and twopence per day—a much lower 
charge than is often made for inferior accommodation 
and food in this country ; for the dinner contains a great 
variety of dishes, thoroughly well cooked, as far as our 
experience went, and generally a dessert of fruit. More- 
over, when a n intends to stay more than a day or 
he may often reduce his charges to 
five or six shillings per day, by removing to a boarding- 
house (sometimes in connexion with the inn), which 
appears to be conducted in much the same manner as 
the inns, and where he may, I believe, at the charge I 
_ have mentioned, enjoy much the same comforts. 

We expected to be much annoyed with the offensive 
practice of smoking within doors ; but we found this to 
_ exist to a less extent than in our own inns. There is 
peep d a printed notice requesting that there may 

no smoking in the public rooms, and we very seldom 
saw any infraction of it. We did indeed find the annoy- 
ance, in the evening, at the hotel of St Anthony at 
Antw but we were informed that it was caused by 


What seems to be wanted for 
the inns in England and 
prising men, having the command of large 
enter into the profession, and to visit the best of the 
existing inns, at abroad, Lees a 
of extending to innkeeping same improvemen 
which has now been made in several other kinds of 
business, in which a small profit in each separate 
transaction, but large in the aggregate, from the great 
extent of the sale, is looked for, rather than a consider- 
able profit on each of a few transactions.* By the 
introduction of steamboats and railways, immense faci- 
i y ; but these are kept 
antiquated s. 
buildings, 


STRAY NOTES IN NATURAL HISTORY. 


Mr R. Q. Coucn, in a valuable paper on the fishes of Corn- 
wall, published in the Z mentions the following 
eg of the mullet, which would seem to point to a | 
igher degree of intellectuality in fishes than they are 
quperelly su to :—The usual mode of taking 
the mullets is by enclosing them in a seine, and then draw- 
ing them on shore. As soon, however, as they find them- 
ves enclosed, they seem confused, and wander from one _ 
part of the net to another, to discover a means of escape. | 
Order, however, as if by mutual consent, is very suon _ 
established, and the largest of the shoal generally takes | 
the lead in every subsequent undertaking. Thus guided, | 
every portion of the net is carefully examined, and if a hole | 
is found, through it they all make their escape. If unsuc- || 
cessful in this, the foot of the net is attempted to be lifted, 
but the trial always fails, and many are meshed in the 
attempt. Baffled at all points, they retire to the centre of 
the space enclosed by the net, and after a short time the — 
leader rises swiftly to the corks, and, followed by all the | 
others, throws itself over into the water, and thus they 
effect their escape. It is an exceedingly interesting sight 
to see them thus make a series of efforts for a given 
object, adopting them in succession, as if by reason. The | 
fishermen are now in the habit of scattering straw 
the inner margin of the buoys; the fish, deceived by th 
throw themselves over the edge of the straw, but, alas 
again fall within the enclosure; and having once failed, they 
never renew the attempt.—The same observer also alludes to 
a curious habit of the Polyprion cernum, which has gained for 
it the common llation of ‘ wreck fish; namely, its 
pensity to sport about floating pieces of wood, especially if 
covered with barnacles. ‘ If these floating pieces of wreck,’ 


says he, ‘are driven near the shore, these fish follow them | 


in flocks, gambolling about from side to side, or leaping over — 
them. It has been supposed that they follow the floating — 
wood to prey on the small fish that take shelter beneath, 
That they devour such creatures, there can be no doubt; 
but it can hardly be the case that this is the object of 1 
pursuit, since they are frequently so numerous, that such 
a supply would be speedily exhausted. To all appearance, 
the habit arises from the mere love of sport.’ 
11. This season the newspapers record the of 
several sturgeons in the rivers of England and Scotland. 
This fish, though uncommon with us, is abundant eno 
in all the larger rivers of south-eastern Europe, in parti 
in the Danube, Don, and Wolga, where regular and exten- 


sive fisheries are established. ‘There are four well-known _ 


European species of sturgeon—namely, the great sturgeon, _ 
Acipenser huso, averaging twelve or fifteen feet in length, — 
pes gn Es from two to four hundred pounds’ weight ; 
the scherg sturgeon, A. pelops, which is seldom above four 
feet in length, and found chiefly in the Russian and Ger- 
man rivers; the little sturgeon, A. ruthenus, generallyfound 
about two feet in length; and the common he pe 4. || 
sturio, growing to the length of six or eight feet, and weig 

ing from one to two hundred pounds. The flesh of the 
two former is little esteemed or sought after: the little | 
sturgeon is the most prized of the order; but the latter is |. 
the species best known in domestic economy. It is the | 
common sturgeon which occasionally visits our firths and 
rivers in the early of summer, and Hage By cap- 
tured, is considered the property of royalty. 1 
specimen caught this summer was found in the river 


its length ‘es 


8 feet 6 inches, its girth 3 feet, and its 


luxury for the table, i 


cacy. All, | 

its flesh, like that of most cartilaginous fishes, is “——- 1] 
tt 

r the 

he 


important value—its flesh being exten- — 
in a fresh and state ; the best 
sound or air-bladder 
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receive our last instructions always wished us good- | want of punctuality, is scarcely more unlike a modern 
night; and on leaving the inn, we always received a| railway train than one of our present inns is unlike 
friendly adieu. And this oy re from no | those which are now to be found very generally diffused 
hope of ingreased fees, but from -breeding, and the | over continental Europe. 
absence of false shame; for in nothing is the supe- 
riority of these continental inns more manifest than | 
the general disuse of the troublesome and unsatisfac-| ee 
|| tory practice in this country of paying waiters and | 
|| chambermaids. A charge of ce per day (one 
|| frane | } 
ludicrous as our attempts to write German or French 
| probably often are. The following, which I copied, 
| Telates to the feeing-system just mentioned :— | 
| In the interest of those who will honour my hotel 
| with their presence, i dont fail to inform them that they 
| have not to give any drinking-money—so that nobody 
| may demand something to some traveller on what pre- 
| | text it may be.’ 
| | 
| | 
| 
|| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
\ 1] some of our own countrymen, whom they found mos 
) | difficult to render compliant in this particular. | 
| 
| | | 
| 
i 
| | 
} weigh 4 pounds; but an individual weighing poun | 
is recorded by Pennant to have been taken in the Esk. | | 
i | is used exclusively as an article of | || 
| | ts flesh being esteemed a great deli- | 
i | and uncertain charges, and fees to attendants. An old 
coach, with its confined room, its high fares, its fee- 
| demanding coachman and guard, its slowness and its 
pleases. In eastern_and northern Europe, the sturgeon 
t * The large inn at the Buston Square terminus of the London | ##sumes & more 


roo 
| When the walls of its nest are completed, it warmly lines and 


it with feathers; and during the whole time of its opera- 
_ tions, it displays an utter fearlessness of the room it has 
It } ins to & of 
inning of August, by the of which month t 
oung ones appear. The male and female scarcely differ 
plumage, only the latter is a little more dusky. They 
are lively birds, and in pursuit of their food fly high or 
low, in fine or bad weather, just as the English species, 
ugh more abundant in the warm months, the bird 
never altogether leaves us.—The same authority makes a 
kindred observation in reference to the habits of the 
Australian spiders, of which there seems to be an almost 
infinite variety—the jumping sort being epoca nume- 
rous. ‘I was once walking in the fields, and kicked over a 
|| elod, and in doing so disturbed a large brown spider. It 
‘| a to me as if pitted with innumerable holes, of a 
1| ter colour than its general ground; but on stoo 
_ down to observe it, I found these supposed dots to be a 
rogeny completely pir nag | the back of the 
e affection of the spider for its egg-bag and 
| young is very great, but I never before observed it so 
strong as for the parent to bear the weight of some fifties 
| of sons and daughters on its back. It seemed thoroughly 
alarmed at being disturbed ; but in heggpes the bent of 
my castoaity, I touched it with a stick, and directly dis- 
turbed all its young, which forsook the t’s protec- 
tion, and covered the ground. The poor spider was on this 
desertion quite motionless, onperet quite bewildered 
and heart-broken for the loss of her beloved family.’ This 
is quite the habit of one of our own Epeiras; and it is 
interesting thus to find the lowliest creatures of the most 
distant regions impressed with one common instinct by a 
common tor. 
1y. A black swan—a proverbial rarity among the an- 
cients—has this summer been shot in the river Eden, a 
few miles above its entrance into the bay of St Andrews. 
This circumstance occurring at a spot so — and 
in the vicinity of a bay somewhat celebrated for the variety 
of its aquatic visitants, at first thought the idea 
that the bird must have been in its natural wild state, and 
that, consequently, it was the first of its kind ever found in 


mother. 


Britain, if not even in Euro This opinion, originally 
doubted by experienced was set aside by 

the fact of the bird having been previously seen swimming 
| in the river apparently in a tame state, and also from the 
| ens, noblemen’s -grounds, from 
this hed in all made its 


escape. The black swan has never found to exist as 
a distinct species either in Europe or Asia. The classical 
writers of antiquity spoke of it as a proverbial rarity, so 
improbable as almost to be deemed impossible; and in 
modern times no one, so far as we are aware, has ever dis- 
covered the bird in a natural and normal condition. The 
black swan is strictly an inhabitant of Australasia—a re- 
gion replete with animal anomalies when the zoology of 
the other continents are brought forward in comparison. 
Within the last century, many living individuals have been 
brought to Europe, where they thrive equally well with 
the and other Australian 

much they can now scarcely be regarded as 


|= 


‘and somewhat inferior in size, to the 
wi exce 


sek 


want 
crossed by whitish band. Tn ore 


rs. 
as in New 


sponds with its well-known 
found as well in Van Diemen’'s 


: 


proach within po 

coupled with the fact of their always appearing 

fl would of itself forbid the opinion that the specimen 

shot in Fife was in its natural condition, unless we could 

suppose it to have wandered by some unaccountable mis- 

take from the southern hemisphere, and become stupid 
bewildered by the novelty and loneliness of its situa- 


endowed with ventriloq 

prea neing, effects similar or listening 
y ventriloquists. us, on li to 

some songster in a tree with tolerably thick foliage, 


the 
sound seems to come sometimes from the symmit 


of the 


extreme branch on the right, sometimes from the midst 
of that on the now from the highest twig, and again 
from the central e—all the while that the bird 


never shifted its bi yoy position. In illustration of this, 
the following anecdotes are recorded by a contributor to 
Newman’s Monthly Magazine of Natural Hi y 
walking one day along the banks of the Tweed, and while 
ie, just above my : I won that the wary 
bird had suffered me to approach so near it, and very 
noiselessly I tried to discover the distance of my chatter- 
neighbour. The voice danced about like a Will-o™-the- 
was now here ; now there: one moment in the top 
of a fir ; the next in the thick of an elm! 
eyes, and got a crick in the neck, but never a glimpse 
him of the lustrous green and black and white. I believe 
I spent ten minutes in vainly seeking to detect him, and I 
determined at last to ascertain whether or not it was a 
magpie that had undergone metamo once & 
bird, was now a vor ef preterea nihil. I threw a stone, not 
at the place whence the sound seemed to issue, but at one 
of them: my mysterious friend took the hint—he dis- 
closed himself, and departed. On another occasion, about 
the same time, I was walking along a road, on the left of 
which was a wheat-field, and at the bottom of the field a 
pond, which I knew to be tenanted by divers moorhens. 
About fifty yards above the gate out of the road into the 
fields, and t hundred yards from the pond, I heard the 
note or cry of the moorhen ; I was convinced the bird was 
within twenty or thirty of me, or rather, it never 
entered my mind that it was not. I therefore went quietl 
and cautiously to the gate, and thought I sho nes: 
likely be able to see the bird, fepposieg was likely to be 
moving towards the pond. On reaching the gate, 
sound seemed to come from a point twenty yards lower — 
down the field: I waited some minutes ; still it came from 


this same point: I moved on; it kept tly at about 
the same distance before me: wien stopped, I stopped 
halt from 


i 


Es 


me. 

the simple facts, and I hundred 
state Somer other 
too I think that 
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and caviare, an important article of eastern commerce, | ‘They are isely similar in ? says a 
prepared from the roe of the female. The best 
in use in Britain is derived from this source, and 
is exclusively imported from Russia; but the same sub- 
| stance might. be obtained, with little care, from the 
rejected ions man our native fishes, as it is eir bill is Of @ bright red colour, and is surmo 
| | already B nn extent obtained from the refuse of the | the base, in the male, by a slight protuberance, | 
| tanner and gluemaker. 
. _1L Dissimilar as the general zoology of Australasia is to 
| that of the other continents of the world, it is interesting } 
| to know thet there existe wonderful | affinity between 
of its ies and those with which we are every - 
| | day familiar. ‘Tous a pretty little swallow, one of the few | Wales, and on the western coast of New Holland. They 
| _ birds, if not the only one, which is fond of the haunts of | are generally seen in flocks of eight or nine, floating om | 
| and habit, to its English congenor. ‘ Though many birds | geese, mn & direct line, one after the other. They are said 
| are to be seen close around our dwelling,’ says an intel- | to be extremely shy, so as to render it difficult to a 
if | ligent settler, ‘ this small bird is bolder than all others, || 
i | exceeding its English relative in tameness. It is not satis- | 
1| | fied with the eaves of our houses, but brings its pellets 
i | even into the houses themselves, and commences its nest 
|| | upon some previously-surveyed beam or rafter of our | 
| | | 
\) | v. It is the opinion of several naturalists that birds ve j . 
ced | 
of 
1} | 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
When at length I got to the pond, there was the 
moving about at its leisure, eroaking away in the 
minute 
musical 
a wande| 
tionably 
| moved 
| ing and watching; and yet at first, as at every successive | 
| period, I could have sworn it was within thirty yards 
| | 
la | 
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EFFECT OF PAVEMENTS UPON HEALTH. 


The causes of disease, which are being investigated 
extensively at the t time, are sometimes traced to 
the most remote origin. It would enter the minds of few 
that pavements, which are constructed merely for the con- 
venience of transit in crowded cities, are preventives to ill- 
health ; but such has recently been proved. The corpora- 
tion of Liverpool having recently paved the courts and 
alleys of that town, it has been observed that the health of 
the people residing in them has wonderfully improved, and 
that deaths were less frequent. This to further in- 
quiry, and attention was directed to six of the worst courts 
in Liverpool. Of them, Mr Carr of the southern dispen- 
sary remarks, that they were formerly so notoriously un- 
healthy, that the medical attendant was hardly ever out of 
t and when any epidemics visited the town, these 
sa exhibited their results in perfection: the surface 

ing in a most disg state, covered to some depth 
with putrid mud, so that the inhabitants were compelled 
to place large stones at intervals, to enable them to reach 
their houses by stepping from one to another. It is also 
stated by Mr Samuel Holme that, in Freemason’s Row, he 
found, about two years ago, a court of houses, the floors of 
which were below the public street, and the area of the 
whole court was a floating mass of putrified animal and 
vegetable matter, so dreadfully offensive that he was ob- 
liged to make a precipitate retreat; yet the whole of the 
houses were inhabited! Since these sinks of insalubrit 
have been paved, the change in the health of the inhabi- 
tants has been even more remarkable than what may have 
been anticipated. In one place (Bridport Court), which 
contains 18 houses, the cases of sickness were 18 before to 
4 after the flags were laid down. In another alley (Oak 
Court), the proportion is 5 cases now to 28 in former 
ay aly and, so far as observation has been extended, which 
t has been to 57 of the houses, the fronts of which have 
been paved, to 85 cases of sickness which occurred before 
paving, only 16 have taken place since. The obvious effect 


of smoothing causeways, by means of flags or other paving 
materials, is to do away with such inequalities as form re- 
es for the stagnant water left by rain, and the offals 
food, with which the poor are apt to strew the fronts of 
their residences. The malaria thus uced is uctive 
of agues, and other painful and fatal diseases. It is there- 
fore the duty of all official persons who have the charge of 
not only for the con for 
The health of the public. 
ICEBERGS OF THE ANTARCTIC SEAS, 

Icebergs were seen in all stages of formation, from 5 to 
200 feet above the surface, and each exposed its stratifica- 
tion in horizontal layers, from six inches to four feet in 
thickness. When the icebergs are fully formed, they have 
a tabular and stratified appearance, and are perfectly wall- 
sided, varying from 180 to 210 feet in height. These were 
frequently found by us in their original situation, attached 
to the land, and having the horizontal stratification dis- 
tinetly visible. In some we sailed for more than 
fifty miles together along a straight and perpendicular 
from 150 to 200 feet in height, with the land behind 
it. The ice’ found along the coast afloat were from a 
of a mile to five miles in length: their tion 
the land may be effeeted by severe frost rending them 
asunder, after which the violent and frequent storms may 

be considered a sufficient cause to the attracti 
which holds them to the parent mass. In their next stage 
they exhibit the process of decay, being found fifty or 


sixty miles from the land, and, for the most part, 
their surfaces inclined at a considerable angle to the 
zon. This is caused by a change in the position 

our own 0 


with 
hori- 


of the 
of the 


arches, and all less or more 
columns, with a natural — resting on them, of a light- 
ness and beauty inconceivable in any other i 
United States’ Exploring Expedition, 

CLIMATE IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA, 


The more I travel, the more reconciled I become to our 
own much-abused climate, both because it permits (as 
Charles II. said) out-of-door exercise for more hours in 
the day and for more days in the year, on an av . 
than any other, but also because I feel sure that ite 
temperate, moist character is more favourable to the pro- 
duction of a vigorous robust habit of body. If the supe- 
riority in breadth and depth of chest, strength of limb, and 
general development of muscle, which distinguishes the 
upper class in England from that of other countries, were 
peculiar to that class, one might attribute it to the practice 
of field-sports and other habits of life, which perhaps 
depend as much upon the structure of society as upon 
climate ; but it ome 2 pears to me that the same 
difference in favour of gland is observable among the 
commercial and labouring classes, the former of which 
must be equally sedentary, the latter pretty equally the 
reverse, in all countries ; or at least if there be a differ- 
ence, that difference is attributable to climate, and ma 
fairly be set down among its advantages. A very able an 
intelligent traveller, Mr Laing, who is well acquainted with 
continental Europe, remarks, that such men as form our 
household troops and the grenadier companies of our 
ments of the line, hardy, muscular, b -shouldered, well- 
limbed men, are hardly to be met with abroad, and my own 
observation, both there and in America, induces me to agree 
fully in his view. In America, particularly, no man who 
can help it ever walks to any distance, and very few ride 
on horseback. You see young mea driving about in car- 
riages and wagons everywhere, both in town and country, 
and nothing surprises them more than the proposal of a 
long walk, either for purposes of sport or exercise. In 
summer the weather is too hot and relaxing, in winter the 
cold is too great, and the snow is on the ground, which 
makes walking, except on beaten roads, disagreeable, and 
in spring the country is all cut up with rain and melting 
snow, so that the latter part of the autumn is the only 
season of the year which really suits for active exercise on 

Letters from America, 


SELF-EDUCATION. 

There are two kinds of education—sc' and 
self-education: the first is desirable, but the latter is in- 
dispensable. 


CHAMBERS’S MISCELLANY. 


In answer to various inquiries, we beg to mention that Cuam- 
Bers’s MisceLLAyy oy anp Entertainine Tracts 
will be completed in twenty volumes, forming, when finished, a 
neat and compact library of popular instruction and amusement, 
at the moderate price of a pound; and therefore suitable for pre 
sentation to young persons, parish lending libraries, regimental 
libraries, &c. Already twelve volumes are published (at one shil- 
ling each), and a volume will appear every two months till the 
whole are issued. The work will terminate towards the close of 
1847.—As there may be a difficulty in afterwards getting single 
back volumes, purchasers are recommended to procure each volume 
as it appears. 


Published by W. and R, Cuamnzns, High Street, Edinburgh (also 
98, Miller Street, Glasgow) ; and, with their W. 8. 


‘Onan, Amen Corner, London.—. by Brapsuayand VANS, 
Whitefriars, London. 
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effects at will; but I also suspect that some of them may | | 
mere volition of the bird that produces t ” We could 
add many similar experiences ; and believe that certain 
birds do possess such a power, which they occasionally use re of 
for the purpose of misleading their enemies, though in | the sea, it is evident that these ice islands can be little 
many instances they appear to indulge in it for mere | changed by the a before they reach the lati- 
amusement. On the other hand, it must be borne in mind | tude of 60 degrees. temperature of the sea (as ob- E 
that our senses, and especially that of hearing, are liable | served by the vessels going to and returning from the 
to innumerable deceptions, caused by echoes, obstruc- | south) showed but little change above this latitude, and 
tions to the direct progress of the sound, and, above all, | no doubt it was at its maximum, as it was then the height 
from the fact that the ear requires a certain amount of | of the summer season. During their drift to the north- 
ee ee it can decide exactly as to the posi- | ward, on reaching lower latitudes, and as their distance |} 
tion from hh any new or unfamiliar sounds may | from the land increases, they are found in all stages of iP 
proceed. decay—some forming obelisks, others towers and Gothic |" 
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